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THE UNION REVIEW 


Editorials 


Danger and Hope 


The war news during the past two weeks 
has become increasingly ominous. Our na- 
tion stands in the greatest peril. In actual 
war for little more than two months, the 
threat is perhaps more immediate than ulti- 
mate, for the strategy of the Axis powers is 
to strike rapidly in order to gain an over- 
whelming advantage before we shall be 
able to operate our productive forces at a 
speed sufficient to generate an offensive. If 
we can hold on tenaciously, while at the 
same time making the sacrifices necessary 
to a united effort, the gloomy forbodings 
eventually will be dispelled. But there are 
elements in the domestic situation which 
are almost as disquieting as the military de- 
feats in Europe and Asia. They are strange- 
ly reminiscent of France in the days before 
her sudden collapse, and they raise ines- 
capable questions concerning the moral 
and spiritual resources of our people. A 
brief account of certain aspects of the 
French disaster may help us to understand 
both our danger and our hope. 

First of all, France was pervaded with 
what might be called the Maginot Line 
spirit. This was an isolationism of which 
the Maginot Line was the symbol, an iso- 
lationism which expressed itself in the 
abandonment of collective security and the 
attempt to create for France as an indivi- 
dual nation a selfish safety. Just as England 
did not realize until the eleventh hour, and 
as many of us do not yet realize, France 
did not recognize the fact that there is no 
safety for any nation unless there be safety 


for all. Billions were spent for the elaborate 
system of fortifications; technically the 
Maginot Line was a masterpiece. But in 
the crucial hour the German Panzer div- 
isions simply flanked it by rolling through 
the small and weak countries whose safety 
France had ignored. The Maginot spirit of 
national selfishness and isolationism paved 
the way to Vichy. The loss of Singapore 
has brought to light the isolationism hiding 
beneath the surface of American unity. 
Some people are already urging that Eu- 
rope and Asia be abandoned and that we 
should turn all our energies to the defense 
of our own continental shores. 

Which leads to the second point, the 
conservatism of the French army. The 
glorius memories of 1918 had become so 
hardened that the army refused to admit 
the possibility of the Blitzkrieg. This sounds 
just like Pearl Harbor. The placing of re- 
sponsibility on two high ranking generals 
cannot hide the conservatism, the ineffi- 
ciency, and the “it can’t happen here” 
complacency of our military hierarchy. It 
still remains to be seen whether a wholesale 
overturning of tradition can be effected, 
whereby officers will be chosen according 
to ability and achievement rather than ac- 
cording to seniority. 

Finally, there was the unwillingness of 
the French people to unite in sacrificing 
and cooperating to make ready for the 
German attack during the eight months of 
the phony war. These precious months 
could have been used to create new weap- 
ons and to evolve new methods. But they 
were wasted, and the practical demonstra- 
tion of German tactics in the Polish cam- 
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paign was ignored. Andre Maurois, in his 
eyewitness account of the tragedy of 
France, says that during this period military 
bureaucrats remained bureaucrats: indus- 
trialists wanted to keep profitable orders to 
themselves; and the French people could 
find no meaning in the war which would 
unite them above their petty concerns and 
their private selfishness. Our shores have 
not yet been attacked, and we have had 
precious months for preparation. But what 
has happened? We have wasted time to a 
frightening degree. First, the aircraft indus- 
try staged a sit-down strike which forced 
the government to give it huge concessions 
and outrageous profits. Then the steel in- 
dustry refused to expand production, while 
the automobile corporations used the in- 
fluence of their dollar-a-year Washington 
men to postpone the evil day of shifting to 
war production. Labor unions used the 
crisis as a lever to secure increasing power 
for themselves. The farm bloc openly drove 
the country to the brink of inflation by de- 
manding special price advantages. Congress 
talked about pensions for congressmen. 
Over the entire war effort has hung the 
motto, “Business as usual.” Everyone has 
been willing to profit from the war, but the 
willingness to sacrifice and to cooperate 
fully has yet to become manifest. 


These are our dangers. Seen in the light 
of the fate which overtook France they 
cannot be dismissed as minor or secondary. 
Yet such parallels must not be interpreted 
too literally. Our national life is not as 
completely divided as was that of France; 
our armed forces are being re-organized; 
and the democratic ideal has not lost its 
power to fuse our separate loyalties into 
one great purpose. The present reverses 
may well purge us of national and indi- 
vidual pettiness and give us that sobriety 
and determination which shall bring even- 
tual victory. There are evidences that our 
sickness is not mortal, and that reservoirs 


of strength still exist which shall carry us 
through. This is our hope. But it is a hope 
which lies on the other side of suffering and 
struggle and sacrifice, for which we must 
now prepare ourselves. 


C.L. 


If We Lose 


If we lose—Only the maladjusted, fifth 
columnist cynics and out-and-out pessi- 
mists are caught asking that! Even they 
are not very sincere when they wonder 
about America’s final victory. Everyone 
knows we have hidden potentialities; every- 
one knows of our industrial genius. How 
could we lose, specially since we’ve got to 
remember Pearl Harbor? But if we do— 

Of course no one can possibly predict 
what would be the territorial, financial and 
commercial demands placed upon this gold- 
streeted nation, ever the envy of the Ger- 
man people. We can only be sure that a 
Nazi “Peace” Treaty would be ten times 
worse than Versailles, many times worse 
than Brest-Litovsk. But worse than any 
territorial or commercial demands placed 
upon the American people would be 
the spiritual state of this nation. We 
have never lost anything to which we 
set our hands. Even the Hoover dream, so 
dear to the American heart, is not a lost 
dream. By and large the people of this 
country are persuaded that just the right 
amount of adjusting or just the right 
amount of “let-alone” could easily bring 
us back to 1928. In short, we really would 
not know how to meet a defeat. 

This is no shallow appeal for a return to 
religion. There are few evidences that there 
is going to be such a return anyway. And 
we've got to face the possibility of a de- 
feat: things do look bad. None of us knows 
what would happen to our people if such 
a thing ever happened to our proud nation. 
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To some of us it would seem that a worse 
catastrophe could not occur, not merely be- 
cause of the defeat itself but because of the 
consequences to the people. The American 
dream shattered would find a people totally 
unprepared. They would go to pieces. They 
would be broken, that is, spiritually anni- 
hilated. They would be disillusioned as 
only those who have always won can be 
disillusioned. They would literally be limp 
with broken sinews not easily repaired. 
Having almost as great a distrust of re- 
pentance and religion as our enemies, they 
could have no easy return to religion. Ra- 
ther would they turn to the worst derna- 
gogue who came along; allow the nation 
to be split apart; submit to the relinquish- 
ment of all the liberties which they now 
know not how to appreciate. 

God forbid that America have military 
defeat—not for flag waving reasons, but 
because a defeated America would be the 
final substantiation for Spengler’s thesis. 
A defeated America would be worse in al- 
most every way than the very rise of Naz- 
ism. 

ApoLPH BEHRENBERG 


Judged, but Saved 


This nation has been at war almost three 
months and there is still the bickering and 
special pleading of the privileged classes 
and the laboring masses. There seems to be 
no common purpose for this war that has 
claimed our lives. The business man is in- 
tent on perpetuating his privilege, the labor 
leader and his followers are just as intent 
on furthering their own interests in the 
face of increased demands, and the rest of 
us are going about our life much as usual 
without realizing that as a people this na- 
tion is slowly disintegrating. The disunity 
affecting us is not a mere political phen- 
omenon. Few see the handwriting on the 


wall that proclaims in bold characters that 
this people and this civilization of the West- 
ern world are doomed to destruction unless 
reborn. 

One looking at our country with this 
seeming moral bankruptcy is pressed to 
think of the words of Isaiah to the similarly 
bankrupt nation of Jews. The eloquent 
prophet had no hope for this people’s sal- 
vation apart from a destruction that 
seemed a final defeat to the eyes of his con- 
temporaries. No alliances with other pow- 
ers were to be able to effect Judah’s deliv- 
erance; tremendous armed strength would 
not avail against the armies that would be 
sent against her; not even a turning to 
Yahweh was to avert the destruction of the 
national political reality. 

Isaiah made these pronouncements at 
the behest of God because Judah had 
strayed from the righteous path of justice 
that He, Yahweh, had presented. Isaiah 
was to pronounce the words, “Hear ye: 
continually, but understand not; and see 
ye continually, but perceive not.” Yahweh’s 
wrath was to be against the nation “Until 
cities be waste without inhabitant and 
houses without man, and the land become 
utterly waste.” Clearly, the people of Judah 
(and of Israel earlier) had become en- 
amoured to gods not their own, to stan- 
dards not of the same cloth with Yahweh’s 
justice and Holiness. The God they had 
affronted was going to spew them out of 
his mouth and Isaiah gave himself up to 
despair for his people. . 

To draw literal parallels between these 
conditions and those confronting this peo- 
ple today is neither quite legitimate nor is 
it necessary. However, that a thinking man 
will note the similarities and the message 
of God for our present predicament is in- 
evitable. 

A unity of purpose can never be achieved 
by a nation that has wandered into the 
bleak land.of selfish interests without any 
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reference to a reality that is greater than 
themselves. Like the Israelites and Judahites 
of old, the people of this nation have be- 
come so engrossed in their particularity, in 
their own ends as conceived by various 
groups within its bounds, that there is no 
reference to the justice and righteousness of 
God. In plain words, the people of this na- 
tion are morally bankrupt. We cannot unite 
to win this war against that which God’s 
justice and Holiness abhores, because we 
are ourselves bound to much that is found 
in our enemy and to even more that has no 
relation to God. 

The message of God might seem to be 
that of the Old Testament prophets— 
destruction, the end of our very existence. 
We are condemned to die because we have 
neglected to follow the God who has re- 
vealed Himself to us. God will wipe us out 
and raise up a new people instead. And 
yet, the Christian is able to believe another 
message from God. Unlike the men of Ju- 
dah, we have a hope that is not alien to our 
God. Indeed, our hope is in God, even 
Jesus Christ. His revelation offers a salva- 
tion from the sin into which we as Chris- 
tians and as a nation have fallen. By ac- 
cepting this way of salvation the sentence 
of death will be removed. 

We as Christians have no easy way out 
for the present predicament; we cannot ex- 
pect any simple and comfortable means of 
overcoming the evil forces within and with- 
out our nation. Our selfish and self-willed 
wandering after false gods has brought the 
judgement of God upon us. As a nation we 
may conceivably perish, but as men in pos- 
session of Christ, we shall go on living. God 
has not condemned us to the oblivion that 
faced Judah’s men. Let Christians recog- 
nize the claims of God’s justice in concrete 
situations, let them believe that the defeat 
of tyranny and oppression abroad is closely 
linked with the end of economic and social 
privilege at home, let the Christian never 


forget that man does err and his ways are 
not all righteous and that, therefore, the 
end of our sinning will not coincide with 
victory in this struggle; and we will have 
layed hold of the salvation offered in Christ. 
R.LS. 


Religion at Columbia? 


Religion at Columbia? To most Union 
students this is more an expression of 
doubt and scepticism than a real question. 
For some time now Union students and 
faculty have been aiming their theological 
guns in the direction of our neighboring 
institution and have challenged the funda- 
mental assumptions of her most influential 
philosophies. Rather than being of the 
household of faith, she has appeared to 
many of us more often in the role of the 
stronghold of secularism. For just these rea- 
sons, however, it is important that we 
should recognize the effort of Columbia 
University to understand the place of re- 
ligion in the modern world as expressed in 
the Columbia University Conference on 
Religion. 

In evaluating the significance of the 
Conference there are several factors worthy 
of mention. The most obvious one is that 
this was the first time in the history of the 
University that a Conference on religion 
included the entire university in its pro- 
gram. The program was arranged so as to 
include students of Barnard and Columbia 
Colleges and the graduate faculties, the 
professors of religion and philosophy in the 
University, and the students of Teachers 
College. Among the persons responsible for 
the initiation, planning and _ carrying 


through of the Conference were represen- 
tatives of the Administration of the Uni- 
versity, of the Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish faiths, the teachers of religion at 


Barnard and Columbia, officers of the 
(Continued on page 26) 
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The Timeliness of the Eternal 
Lynn Harold Hough 


The preacher must be a man of his own 
age. He must understand its passwords. He 
must be the master of its vocabulary. He 
must speak in a language which is com- 
pelling to his contemporaries. So we have 
heard again and again. And so we unhes- 
itatingly believe. 

This, however, is not the whole of the 
story. If the preacher is delightfully respon- 
sive to every current in the thought of his 
own period, and has happy words in which 
to express its predilections, he is sure to be 
very popular. But if this represents his com- 
plete equipment, he really has no right to 
be in the pulpit at all. He will find that 
he changes as the contemporary climate 
changes. He has no true leadership. He be- 
longs to the society of holy weathercocks. 

It is the very genius of the Christian 
pulpit to speak for the timeless in the midst 
of time. If the capacity to exercise this 
high function is lost, nothing really im- 
portant remains. The pulpit becomes a 
mirror in which men and women see their 
favorite ideas and their favorite prejudices 
reflected. The men in the pew can become 
cruel masters when once they form the 
habit of expecting the men who ought to 
lead them to follow them. The time comes 
when each influential layman expects to 
see his own face looking down upon him 
from the pulpit. 

So we come upon the paradox of the 
Christian pulpit as it expresses itself in the 
days of its greatest power. The preacher is 
the most contemporary of men. At the same 
time, he is the least contemporary of men. 
He speaks from within the life of his age. 
Yet he speaks from above the life of his 
age. He understands every tick of the brain, 


and every throb of the heart of the men 
among whom he lives. But he understands 
that only that which is above the human 
enables men to keep their humanity. And 
so he speaks to human beings in the name 
of the divine. 

When men dislike the permanent ele- 
ments in the Christian faith, they exercise 
a clever technique in getting rid of them. 
If a truth has been uttered in other centu- 
ries and somehow cramps their style as 
they enter upon adventures of uncritical 
intellectual gregariousness, they do not face 
the issue clearly and debate the authenticity 
of the positions they wish to discredit. Ra- 
ther, they declare the truth they dislike to 
be antiquated, outmoded, and irrelevant. 
The new is the true. The old is the false. 
They form a cult of green apples in their 
fear of overripe fruit. 

Now of course a lie is not made honor- 
able because it has grey hairs. And a truth 
is not less imperative because a man hears 
it for the first time. But the fear of that 
which has been said century after century 
just because it has fought its way through 
many ages and many countries and many 
forms of speech is a dangerous and un- 
worthy fear. For nothing is so contempo- 
rary as the timeless. And nothing is so 
timely as the eternal. 

The preacher possesses a corpus of 
thought which is not subject to the ravages 
of the impertinent years. He may learn 
from the Aristotle who wrote the Poetics 
that universal principles may take upon 
themselves forms which are as new as the 
living words of each successive age. But the 
words are to be bent to the purposes of 
the eternal principles. They are not to be 
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used to betray them. 

The man in the pulpit always has to do 
with setting forth the glory of a God of 
conscious intelligence and moral love etern- 
ally alive. He has to do with interpreting 
the life of man, a being of critical capacity 
whose intelligence always comes to full 
power at the point of discriminating choice. 
He has to do with the tragedy of a hu- 
manity which has used its freedom to be- 
tray its own life. He has to do with a re- 
ligion which is a great invitation to men to 
turn from evil to the ways of good. He has 
to do with the stainless radiance of the per- 
fect life of Christ. He has to do with a 


suffering love which goes the whole way to: 


the cross in the endeavor to rescue men. He 
has to do with the great acceptance and 
the loving fellowship of the forgiven. He 
has to do with the great rejection and with 
the hard tenacity of evil purpose clearly 
chosen and deliberately maintained. So the 
great invitation leads on to the great divide. 
And on the other side of the great divide 
there is recalcitrant evil as well as gracious 
good. He has to do with a moral judgment 
as clear as the moral intelligence of God 
and as final as the divine character. He has 
to do with a social synthesis only safe in 
the hands of those who have made the 
great acceptance and are on the side of 
moral love. He has to do with evil forces 
which in spite of themselves must be bent 
to purposes of good. He has to do with an 
expectation of eternal felicity and eternal 
fulfilment to men of good will in the 
presence of the God whose face they have 
seen in the face of Jesus Christ. 

These are some of the timeless elements 
of the Christian religion. They speak to 
every age with an ageless power. And even 
when, as in the case of the Incarnation and 
the Cross, they enter history, they bring 
something eternal into the life of time. 

The Christian pattern is so rich and so 
exquisitely integrated that the preacher is 
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always tempted to take some part for the 
whole. He is tempted to put intellectual 
loyalty in the place of practical action, not 
seeing that we must have both. Or he is 
tempted to put practical action in place of 
intellectual perception, as if you could be 
loyal to a faith you did not understand. He 
is tempted to put an emphasis on man in 
the place of an emphasis upon God, as if 
a godless man could be human. He is 
tempted to put an emphasis on God in the 
place of an emphasis on man, forgetting 
that the evangelical must be a humanist if 
he is to speak a living word to men. He is 
tempted to emphasize righteousness and to 
forget love, as if you could make a religion 
out of one glorious divine attribute. He is 
tempted to emphasize love without right- 
eousness, as if an unethical love could for 
a moment be the love which looked out of 
the eyes of Christ. 

Only the whole Christian pattern will 
make a complete Christian man. Only the 
whole cluster of the Christian virtues will 
make a Christian society. The isolated 
truth tragically betrays the Christian 
thinker. The isolated virtue poisons and be- 
trays the Christian life. 

Thus it comes about that the preacher 
who has the whole corpus of Christian 
truth in his mind always speaks most ade- 
quately to his age. It is so because in this 
full Christian pattern the eternal speaks 
to the men of every age. It is true because 
the whole Christian message brings the sur- 
gery which removes malignant growths of 
thought and life and the inspiration which 
leads to fulfilment and inner harmony and 
outer power. It speaks the secret of the new 
man and the society of new men. It is true 
because each age has its own obsessions, 
and they are always corrected when the 
whole Christian truth is spoken. 

Our own age has made a not too clearly 
scrutinized love an absolute. It has assumed 
that if the sun of generous love keeps shin- 
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ing, all hard and icy evil will melt. It has 
failed to face the nature of moral evil in 
time and in eternity. So it has come to ad- 
vocate that moral and spiritual appease- 
ment which is so much more evil than even 
political appeasement. It has confused mor- 
al judgment because it has not dared to rec- 
ognize that evil is as bad as it is. It has re- 
membered love on the cross. It has forgot- 
ten judgment on the throne. It has reduced 
God to one attribute, and man to one vir- 
tue. Engaging young idealists have con- 
fused all their thought and action by mak- 
ing the one virtue of love all-inclusive and 
forgetting the demands of the other virtue. 
So their “faith unfaithful has made them 
falsely true.” And older men whose added 
years have not produced the sharp clarity 
of critical intelligence have allowed Uto- 
pian dreams to take the place of remorse- 
lessly honest and realistic thinking. They 
have gone through the gospels and the New 
Testament, carefully selecting the passages 
which could be used to buttress their Uto- 
pian obsessions. They have ignored all 
those truths which would have brought 
them face to face with passages they were 
trying to ignore. So the heresy of pacifism 
has flourished in minds which had not been 
able ‘to see Christianity steadily and to see 
it whole.’ 

The facts of life have shattered the house 
of cards of the uncritical idealists. The 
truths and the principles and the facts 
which they have ignored have arisen to 
plague them. And there has been a great 
scurrying to find cover as the tempest has 
broken. 

Those who lived securely within the sanc- 
tions of the classical interpretation of the 
Christian religion have come upon no such 
debacle of inner confusion in the days of 
outer chaos. They have entered the con- 
temporary storm with a chart ready to 
guide the ship in any tempest. They have 
recognized Christianity as an act of judg- 


ment in time and in eternity, as well as an 
invitation of love to darkening minds. They 
have recognized that Christianity itself does 
involve the great divide as well as the great 
invitation. And they have recognized that 
in time and in eternity the most literal 
force must be used to check those who are 
on the wrong side of the great divide. 

It is important to see that the full Chris- 
tian corpus of thought as to love on the 
cross and judgment on the throne is needed 
in days of peace as well as in days of war. 
The philosophy of the finality of generous 
friendliness corrupts us in days of peace 
even as it incapacitates us in days of war. 
In fact, in days of peace it so encourages 
the forces of recalcitrant evil that it makes 
other wars inevitable. 

Man can resist the utmost which love 
does to win him and transform him. The 
gregarious idealists have never faced the 
nature of the sin against love. They have 
never recognized the nature of the sin of 
repudiating the cross. 

Christianity itself is mighty enough and 
many-sided enough to include in, itself the 
tenderness of love and the sternness of 
judgment. In fact, the act of judgment is 
the act of moral love. 

In many ages and in many fashions the 
full Christian pattern—the voice of eternity 
speaking in time—saves us from being be- 
trayed by our virtues as well as our vices. 
It saves us from the heresy of preaching one 
Christian truth as a substitute for all the 
other Christian truths and so of betraying 
Christianity itself. So we discover the su- 
preme timeliness of the eternal message. 
So we see the fashion in which, just when 
we are most annoyed by its assertions, clas- 
sic Christianity is correcting us from that 
one-sided thought and action which be- 
trays the very values which it would up- 
hold. The society of moral love requires 
the whole corpus of Christian truth. And 
nothing less can be upon the lips of the 
Christian preacher as he confronts the age. 


i. 
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A Soldier Does Some Preaching 
Roger L. Shinn 


“That’s a big jump, isn’t it?” said the 
sergeant, “From saving souls to killing 
men.” I agreed. From a theological sem- 
inary to an army camp is a big jump. 

Often the church has peered across that 
gap, the men with the Bibles looking at the 
men with the rifles. Much less often have 
the churchmen crossed the gap and discov- 
ered what the men with the rifles think 
when they look at the men with the Bibles. 

To do this is not entirely pleasing. It is 
to see from a new perspective the aridity 
of many a sermon, the remoteness from 
life of much that goes by the name of wor- 
ship, the ineffectual professionalism of a 
large part of the clergy. It is to see a church 
that has often muffled and distorted the 


voice of Christ as He speaks to the Cen- 


turion. 
Few places could give the minister the 
jolt that he needs better than a drafted 


army. Here is an almost exact sampling. 


of American young men. Most of 
the time the military uniform has 
rested lightly upon them. In many of 
their attitudes they are _ essentially 
civilians. They are not entirely “nor- 
mal,” it may be granted. Certain powerful 
stabilizing influences, like the home and 
the possibility of planning the future, are 
missing. The joys of tonight loom larger 
than the uncertain future. But the elimina- 
tion of conventional restraints often makes 
the real religious situation clearer. With the 
increasing nearness of battle the soldier con- 
fronts death and the question of the worth 
of life. His purposeful superficiality—a 
protection with many cracks in it—becomes 
a necessity for human nature which cannot 
stand the strain of constantly standing at 
the edge of life’s worst problems. If the 


preaching of Christianity is failing to im- 
press this soldier, it is failing desperately to 
impress America. 

The painful truth is that Christian 
preaching is not impressing the soldier. Like 
almost any collection of people, a group of 
military men will show a few who are 
genuinely religious, a few who are antagon- 
istic, and a majority who figure that “a 
little religion never hurt anybody.” For al- 
most all, religion is inconsequential. Chris- 
tianity, they might tell you, is one of life’s 
better influences; but if the church were 
dropped out of their lives, they would not 
notice much difference. The chaplain’s rank 
and his usual friendly sincerity make him 
mildly respected, but neither he nor the 
faith he preaches isa powerful force in the 
army. 

The obvious character and the weakness 
of Christianity as it is known in America 
today and as it meets a test like that of the 
army is its remoteness from the life of men. 
Instead of a living faith, inseparable from 
the fabric of human life, it is a subsidiary, 
an optional interest, an “elective” in the 
midst of the inescapable things of life. Here 
is the problem of Christian preaching to- 
day. The pulpit must conquer it, or suc- 
cumb before the deathly complacency or 
the pagan fanaticism of a decaying culture. 

An exploration of the non-man’s land be- 
tween religion and life reveals many bar- 
riers. One, which I have found unexpected- 
ly big in the army, is the association of 
Christianity with its degenerate forms. The 
cheap emotionalism of many of the “gospel 
hymns” represents religion as many see it. 
Biblical literalism and empty forms of 
crude theological beliefs are still strong in 
many places, and Christianity is identified 
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with superstition. It is surprising how many 
people—how many young men—-still think 
they have the religious man cornered if 
they shrewdly ask him whose daughters 
the sons of Adam married. As one who is 
strongly critical of American theological 
liberalism and modernism, I have come in 
recent months to a vastly increased appre- 
ciation of the influence of preachers like 
Fosdick in breaking the hold of degenerate 
formalism on the vitality of faith. 


It is unfair to blame the church for these 
barriers to faith which are defended by a 
few. But the church at large is responsible 
for far more dangerous obstacles between 
the Christian message and men. Public 
worship is a primary example. One has to 
enter a church service with a group of or- 
dinary non-church people, thinking their 
thoughts with them, to realize how utterly 
remote most of what goes on there is from 
life. The majority of an army congregation 
—or of any typical congregation, I am 
forced to think—goes through the routine 
of the worship service, standing to sing, 
bowing for the prayers and repeating the 
Lord’s prayer, muttering the responsive 
readings, without having any idea what’s 
going on. The service has an atmosphere 
that is out of the ordinary, perhaps uplift- 
ing; but it doesn’t mean much. Phrases 
like “Alpha and Omega,” “world without 
end,” even “Father, Son and Holy Ghost,” 
are only vain repetitions.I am convinced 
that the traditional phrases have a wealth 
of meaning that we cannot afford to sacri- 
fice, but somehow that meaning must be 
made intelligible and relevant to the con- 
gregation. It took an army church service, 
at the end of a week of thoroughly “secu- 
lar” military drill, to make me realize how 
meaningless were many of the elements, 
which I had been simply taking for grant- 
ed, of the average worship service. 


In the actual preaching of the gospel, 
our problem is seen in its worst dimensions. 


Bluntly stated, the truth is that the average 
preacher, steeped in our weak American 
Christianity, has very little to tell his con- 
gregation. He can tell them they ought to 
be good. He can give them a sort of vague 
feeling which they associate with religion. 
And that’s about all. 

I have felt this poignantly in the army. 
After a week in the field I have gone to a 
service longing to hear the Christian mes- 
sage as I never longed for it when I spent 
my week-days reading the church fathers. 
And often I have come away empty. Many 
times I have wondered why people ever go 
to church. 

This is no complaint against army chap- 
lains. Many of them are grand men, work- 
ing hard at a difficult, uphill job. Where 
they fail, it is American Christianity that 
fails. The religion of our whole culture is 
too weak to give the power we need. Amer- 
ican preaching, by and large, has degen- 
erated to the place where we hear little 
more than moral platitudes associated with 
a vague spirituality. 

The platitudes are boring. We shouldn’t 
swear or drink so much. We should be hon- 
est. We should be good. And so on and on, 
speaking as the scribes, with nothing new, 
nothing thrilling. Often they’re just foolish; 
why tell a man he shouldn’t get drunk or 
abuse sex when a purposeless life, worn 
down by monotony, forces him to find re- 
lease in liquor or prostitution. This army 
and this country are tired of platitudes. 

The vague spirituality is worse. A sort 
of hazy aura, meaning nothing, can be 
thrown up by preaching and music. Vague 
talk of prayer, of vine and branches and 
strength from God, of the beauty of love— 
this is dished out weakly. These words can 
mean something! They can be powerful, 
thrilling, world-shaking. But in most of 
American religion they are the same old 
vague stuff, weakly spoken and uncon- 
nected with what is going on around us. 
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Here we are in the army, “trained kil- 
lers,’ as our lieutenants tell us. Give us 
credit for any sincerity at all, and we must 
be wrestling terrible problems. Here we are, 
a nation with blood on our hands. Unless 
we’re completely rotten, there is a tremen- 
dous message in the Christian promise of 
salvation. The Gospel can shake our lives. 
The message of repentance and forgiveness, 
of “the Christ who died—yea rather who 
lives’ —this is not platitudes, this is not 
vague. It is real. It is powerful. It is Chris- 
tianity. 

But preaching has not come to terms 
with the piercing realities of life. That is 
why the church service seems so irrelevant 
to the soldier. It doesn’t occur to him that 
his being in the army might be a conse- 
quence of his religion—of his deepest de- 
sires and feelings—because the religion he 
hears preached is not a matter of those 
deepest desires and feelings. The concept 
of religion is generally typified by the oft- 
repeated phrase, “the spiritual side of life,” 
which is quickly pigeonholed for considera- 
tion along with—or after—the military 
side, the economic side, the sexual side, and 
a dozen other sides. After listening to many 
an army sermon I have heard almost 
no mention—except the futile repeti- 
tion that a man may be both a 
Christian and a_ patriot—of the ter- 
rible problem of the Christian who faces 
war, and of all the ethical problems related 
to that. Yet any soldier with the slightest 
concern for religion is bound to meet those 
problems. Any ministry with religious ardor 
and intellectual honesty is bound to wrestle 
with them. But instead we usually hear 
from the American pulpit the simple per- 
fectionist ethics inconsistently combined 
with the acceptance of the necessity of war, 
or a stubborn ignorance of political real- 
ities. Only a disgraceful intellectual laziness 
could produce this. 


The result of all this is that religious 
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beliefs have little to do with men’s real be- 
liefs. I have seen Catholics who never miss 
a mass utter the most vindictive sentiments 
about the war. (I mention Roman Cath- 
olics because their religious practices are 
more visible than those of the Protestants) 
Almost nothing has been said by the chap- 
lains about the relation of what we are 
doing to the great issues of the future. The 
meaning of Christianity for our social struc- 
ture has gone unmentioned. Excepting a 
few Christian leaders and one or two out- 
standing commissions, this is pretty much 
the case with the church at large. 

Many a theological argument at Union 
has ended with the question, “Yes, but how 
are you going to preach that?” This is the 
question I am bound to ask from my place 
in the army. But too often that test is mis- 
used. The theology that is preachable is 
not the one which is simplest or most al- 
luring. “It is not the one which is most 
sweetly reasonable, most allied to our cus- 
tomary thoughts. It is not just the common 
meeting ground of men of good will. The 
most preachable theology is a “foolishness 
and a stumbling block,” a painful theology, 
an often unwelcome theology. But it is an 
unavoidable theology. When a theology 
meets the deepest concerns of human life, 
the concerns which determine everything 
else in life, then it is preachable because it 
cannot be ignored or evaded. Natural 
theology and the morality of reasonableness 
are things that can be endlessly discussed or 
forgotten, but the Christian revelation, 
when it confronts man, demands decision. 
It cannot be put aside for tomorrow, or 
overlooked; it is inescapable. This is the 
theology that is really preachable. It is not 
the theology that we usually get from the 
American pulpit. 

Our world demands that the church and 
the ministry rise to meet this tragic day. We 
cannot ask that all preachers have brilliant 
intellects and remarkable talents. The pen- 
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etrating insight and the powerful personal- 
ity of a Paul or an Augustine are rare. But 
the Gospel has made many an uncertain 
fumbling disciple into a powerful preach- 
er to men. Two things we have a right to 
ask of every preacher of Christ, whatever 
his abilities or station. 

First, the preacher must be willing to 
think, honestly and thoroughly. He must 
forget the vague spirituality and the pious 
platitudes—the niceties of religion which 
do away with the need for being clear and 
true—and must think through what the 
Christian message means for us in a des- 
perate world. He must stop talking hazily 
of the power of good when it is so obvious 
what evil can do. He must see the truth, 
know what is going on, acknowledge the 
inescapable facts—and then proclaim clear- 
ly the message which is not crushed by any 
foe. The common generalities of preaching 
must be translated, by hard thought, into 
something real for men in a difficult situa- 
tion. What does it mean to talk of love to 
men whose business is killing? It can mean 
something tremendous, if we take the trou- 
ble to think the thing through instead of 
just passing off the old phrases. We need a 
more intellectual ministry talking in less 
intellectualistic language, a more tradi- 
tional theology expressed in less moth-eaten 
words. We need a ministry that faces the 
facts with a confident faith, and proclaims, 
without hedging and without clouding, the 
invincible truth. 

Second, the minister must have a glowing 
ardor for the Gospel. Sincerity is not 
enough; he needs a passion that confronts 
men with the message they cannot ignore. 
The curse of professionalism has eaten into 
the ministry. Too many ministers are as 


suave, as accomplished. as at home in their 
profession as a lawyer or engineer. When 
we hear them preach, we find them doing 
a good job in their line of work. They dis- 
cuss their programs with the attitude of a 
specialist. They have “preacher” written 
across their faces, and we are never stirred 
by their message because they are doing 
exactly what we expect them to do. They 
move in their own circle; they don’t know 
the dispossessed, the despairing, the inse- 
cure. They have never shared the grime 
and sweat and despair, the hatred and gen- 
erosity and crudity and friendliness of men. 
They don’t have the ardor that breaks the 
hard crust of professionalism and formal- 
ism. I don’t mean that the preacher must 
go around in nervous excitement so that 
people remark, ““There’s a man with plenty 
of enthusiasm—or plenty of worries.” But 
too many sermons are written without any 
anguish, without any exultation. We face 
mountains that can be moved only by faith, 
worlds that can be revived only by ardor 
and prayer. To bring that faith and ardor 
and prayer to this struggling world is the 
terrible responsibility of Christ’s church 
and His ministry. 

Christianity in the army, is an optional. 
I in my regiment can take it or leave it; 
it is of less concern to me than the right 
way to handle my rifle. But the Truth is 
something else. It is a living, existential 
Faith, an inescapable Faith, a Faith that 
finds the center of life, the ultimate concern: 
of human existence in the God above the 
earth. This is the Faith that makes life and 
death worth-while, the Faith that today can 
look to the portentous future saying, “To 
live is Christ, to die is gain.” This is the 
Faith the church must proclaim to a strug- 
gling and weary world. 
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Christian Pacifism and World Order 


Walter Marshall Horton 


To couple these two terms together in a 
period of total war may seem like whistling 
in the dark. Is not the shape of things to 
come, in such a period as this, being de- 
termined exclusively by military forces, or 
by other forces just in so far as they can be 
codrdinated with military effort as support- 
ing thrusts in one united push? The chair- 
man of the social action committee in one 
of our theological seminaries resigned just 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor, on the 
ground that, “for the duration,” Christian 
social action was going to count for noth- 
ing, and governmental action was going to 
exert a controlling influence in every field. 
If this judgment holds for Christians in 
general, what is the position of a group 
which has conscientious scruples about par- 
ticipation in war? If other forms of Chris- 
tian action amount to nothing, pacifist ac- 
tion evidently must amount to less than 
nothing! 

On the basis of my experience as a 
C.O. in the previous World War, and my 
impression of the opportunities for effec- 
tive social action afforded by war crises, I 
should like to offer some suggestions to 
those who today find themselves convinced 
pacifists in a nation and a world preoccu- 
pied with the business of war. This is no 
time for threshing old straw; so I am not 
going to inquire whether they should be 
pacifists or not, but only whether, as paci- 
fists, they can do anything in war-time to 
speed the coming of the kind of world order 
for which Christians hope and pray. I am 
quite sure that war-time is not a time when 
Christian action counts for nothing, and 
pacifist action for less than nothing; though 
I recognize that some forms of action are 
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foolish and self-defeating in war-time. 
To clear the air at the start, may I con- 
fess that I am offering these suggestions 
from a non-pacifist angle. My pacifism, 
even in 1917, was not absolute. I had been 
a Tolstoyan for a time, but I abandoned 
this position when I discovered that it in- 
volved an anarchistic scorn of law and gev- 
ernment—whereas the problem of estab- 
lishing the right kind of law and govern- 
ment in world affairs was, I began to feel, 
the great problem of our age. I remained, 
however, what Elton Trueblood now calls 
a “vocationa! pacifist,” convinced that God 
had called some men, and me among 
them-—how presumptuous this was, I was 
acutely aware!—to do what armies and 
police forces, even at their best, can never 
do: not only preserve peace and order, but 
create a new peace and a new order; not 
only hold evil at bay, but turn it into good. 
If today I am still less of a pacifist than 
I was in this second phase of my thinking, 
it is partly because my sense of vocation 
has changed, and partly because the issues 
in the present war seem clearer to me than 
they did in the previous war. I know now 
that I an. better fitted to be a thinker and 
teacher than to be such an active Christian 
revolutionist as I dreamed of being in 1917; 
and as a teacher and thinker, whose main 
business is to declare the whole truth as it 
appears to me, I have to declare that it 
matters greatly whether the Axis powers or 
the Allied powers win this war. In 1917, I 
used to wonder why people cared so much 
whether one flag or another flew over a 
particular area. Now, thanks to close ac- 
quaintance with certain refugees from Hit- 
lerism, I know what a difference it makes 


whether one lives under the Swastika of 
oppression or under some flag which, how- 
ever stained by national wrongdoing, is a 
flag of hcpe. So I have no such scruples 
about supporting this war as I had about 
supporting the last. 

Yet I remain convinced that God calls 
many Christians to be pacifists, and that 
their action is capable of being construc- 
tively influential, in war-time as in peace- 
time. This applies to the purely negative 
features of pacifism, such as refusal to bear 
arms, refusal to collaborate in the war ef- 
fort, refusal to admit that any good end 
can be served by so evil a means as war. A 
downright refusal has a great moral influ- 
ence, if made without self-righteousness 
and without bitterness, humbly in the sight 
of God. In the present emergency, we need 
some men to keep us reminded, by their 
utter and uncompromising refusal of war, 
that war is still just as loathsome as it was 
before we felt compelled to embrace it, and 
deserves to be relegated to some historical 
Chamber of Horrors just as speedily as the 
appropriate means for doing so can be 
found. 


I can still hear the deep resonance in 
Leighton Richards’ voice, and feel my own 
moral pulses quicken in response to the 
moral valor of that strapping six-foot paci- 
fist, as he answered a timorous inquirer 
who asked what you could do when all the 
nation was against you, and demanded 
your conformity. “What can you do?” he 
thundered; “Why, you can refuse, refuse 
again and again to do anything you’re 
convinced is wrong, and let them do what 
they please to you after that!” The whole 
non-conformist tradition found utterance 
in that word “refuse,” as Leighton Richards 
uttered it; and it made one consider what 
our world would be today if Savonarola 
and Luther, John Knox and George Fox, 
Roger Williams and Martin Niemoeller 
had never found the courage to say No. 


Some of these great non-conformists were 
inclined to be cocksure and belligerent in 
their opinions, as some contemporary paci- 
fists are; but we could ill spare them in any 
case. 

But contemporary pacifists are not con- 
tent to be mere non-conformists. They are 
not satisfied to denounce and renounce the 
existing world order; they want if possible 
to make some positive contribution to the 
making of a better world order. Some 
Christian pacifists at Oberlin feel this so 
strongly that they are calling themselves 
“Christian Activists.’ The pressure upon 
pacifists to develop an active strategy is 
very strong in war-time. I remember how 
tormented I was in the last war by the sus- 
picion—which my own conscience kept 
bringing up, even when no hostile critic 
uttered it—lest I was not “doing my bit” 
or “pulling my weight” in the world crisis, 
when other men well known to me were 
giving their very lives. It was this inner 
pressure of conscience, I believe, that led 
the Quakers and the F.O.R. to develop 
their remarkable programs of feeding, reha- 
bilitation and social reconstruction. Such 
constructive activity not only disarms criti- 
cism and eases the consciences of those who 
engage in it, since they are clearly bearing 
their share of the world’s woe, and endur- 
ing hardship like good soldiers; its objective 
value is also very great. It gets many nec- 
essary things done that only pacifists can 
do in time of war. 

To make this point clear, let me use a 
concrete example. I met a missionary in the 
Far East who was in the habit of making 
evangelistic trips among the piratical fish- 
ermen and sailors who inhabited certain 
islands to the south of Hong Kong, and 
made shipping dangerous in that whole 
vicinity. He won the confidence of these 
people, and made Christian converts among 
them; but of course he could never have 
gone among them as a friend if he had had 
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anything to do with the police, or been a 
public leader in the campaign for the sup- 
pression of piracy. So in time of war it is 
possible for the Quakers and other pacifist 
groups to go freely upon errands of mercy 
where no one engaged in prosecuting the 
war could possibly be allowed to go. It may 
be that they will be allowed to carry on 
certain relief projects that take them peri- 
odically into Nazi territory—which other 
Americans could not do without being in- 
terned by the Nazis, or treated as traitors 
by their fellow-countrymen. It is very im- 
portant that some of these humane activ- 
ities should be kept up during the war; they 
keep us aware of a common humanity that 
unites us to our enemies even while we op- 
pose them, and they maintain a point of 
contact for the resumption of normal rela- 
tions after the war. The feeding of German 
children by the Quakers after the last war 
opened the way for genuine reconciliation 
between Germany and her former enemies 
—an opportunity which was missed, but 
was none the less real. 

The activities just referred to are mainly 
remedial measures occasioned by the war 
itself, and by the social chaos of the post- 
war period. But constructive pacifists are 
bound to be concerned about the building 
of a new order in which the occasion for 
war shall be removed. Two lines of activity 
are open here, even during war-time: local 
experiments in community living, and ex- 
periments in the use of non-violent methods 
of social conflict. 

It is frequently noted by social observers 
that our whole social order is getting mech- 
anized and depersonalized, and the very 
concept of “neighborhood” is being lost. 
Unless this fatal tendency is counteracted, 
nothing can prevent the so-called democ- 
racies from going totalitarian, whatever the 
outcome of the present conflict. I believe 
that the pacifist work-camps, whatever 
their limitations as experiments in social 


reconstruction, have great significance as 
growing-points for a new style of social 
consciousness, centering in worship and 
deep, mutually respectful fellowship, but 
having likewise a relationship of service to 
the surrounding community. To live worth- 
ily in such a work-camp is to help create 
the pattern of a new world order. We live 
in the midst of a revolutionary era when 
many of the large-scale institutions that 
dominate the scene are engaged in mutual 
liquidation. Let no one suppose he is do- 
ing nothing significant if he works on a 
small scale. Small-scale experiments may 
take on large-scale significance, if they 
have in them the power of the future. 
Among the experiments that surely need 
to be extended, those in methods of non- 
violent social conflict surely should be 
ranked very high. There is no effective 
moral equivalent for war, and no prospect 
of a stable world order, unless some way is 
found of releasing social pressures and cor- 
recting social injustices before they break 
forth in war. While Mr. Gandhi’s much- 
praised method of Satyagraha is hardly de- 
veloped yet on an international scale, it 
must not be forgotten that India is a sub- 
continent. What has had so much effect in 
so great an area surely has larger poten- 
tialities. If pacifists will continue to seek 
justice by non-violent methods in conflict 
areas, they will have plenty of opportunity 
for practice in these next few years, and 
may develop non-violent coercion as an ef- 
fective instrument of international policy, 
far sooner than we now suppose possible. 
I have dealt mostly with forms of social 
action in which pacifists have specialized. 
Pacifists may also collaborate in very sig- 
nificant ways with non-pacifists, in working 
and planning for a better world order at 
the close of this war. This of course means 
united political action. Those pacifists who 
are unwilling to compromise at all should 
avoid political action as they avoid the 
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plague, for politics without compromise are 
practically inconceivable. But it seems to 
me that pacifists should not refuse to think 
together with other Christians about the 
ways and means whereby a more stable 
political order can be set up on a world 
scale. Their warnings about the probable 
evil consequences of the use of force, about 
the danger that hatred and vengefulness 
may make a just peace treaty impossible, 
about the danger of a loss of democracy in 
a war for the defense of democracy, are all 
needed warnings. 

It is certain that force is going to be 
used in the setting up of whatever world 
order follows this war. Wise pacifists will 
not waste their breath trying to argue 
against a now irrevocable decision. But 
they will not absent themselves from the 
many meetings of Christian minds where 
questions of federalism vs national sover- 
eignty, world-state vs regionalism, free 
trade vs planned economy are being de- 
bated. They will not try to enact into in- 
ternational law the ideal comradeship 
which they have learned to know in ash- 
rams or work-camps; nor will they expect 


governments to abolish militia and police 
forces immediately in favor of squads of 
non-violent volunteers; but they will try, 
as all good political action requires, to get 
as much of their ideal enacted into law as 
can be honestly and effectively practiced 
by unregenerate human beings. 

War-time is a period when all social in- 
stitutions are fluid, and new social ideas 
have an uncommon opportunity of getting 
a hearing, if they do not cut too directly 
across the main drive of the war effort. If 
pacifism actually obstructs the war, it must 
expect to arouse such emotional opposition 
as will make its efforts amount to less than 
nothing. If pacifism sympathizes with the 
needs and feelings of those who are fight- 
ing the war, collaborates with those reme- 
dial relief and protective measures that its 
conscience can gladly sanction, and seizes 
the opportunity of war-time fluidity to 
shape new social institutions more to its 
liking, there is no reason why it may not 
exert a powerful influence in determining 
the kind of world order that will at length, 
please God, emerge from the present blaz- 
ing hell. 
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The Source of Ethical Power 


William A. Spurrier 


One of the most frequent criticisms lev- 
elled at the relativist ethic of various ortho- 
dox and neo-orthodox theologians is that 
such an ethic robs man of his moral in- 
centive. The charge is often put this way, 
“If you believe that lasting peace (or world 
brotherhood, the Kingdom of God, etc.) is 
not an historical possibility, then what is 
the use in working for peace? For to say 
that lasting peace or the kingdom of God 
cannot be achieved, however long it may 
take, is to rob man of all his moral incen- 
tive. It cuts the heart out of his ethical 
power.” 

In answering this criticism it is necessary 
to point out the presuppositions from which 
the charge is derived. The first presupposi- 
tion is that moral incentive is dependent 
upon the ultimate success of some ideal, be 
it the Kingdom, or peace, or economic 
equality. The second presupposition is that 
this ideal can be realized if only man dis- 
plays more will power, or more love, more 
reason, more experience, more something. 
The point of this article is that both pre- 
suppositions misunderstand the Christian 
Gospel. 

The first presupposition tries to make a 
success story out of the Gospel. It follows 
the truism that nothing so succeeds like 
success. One works for the Kingdom or 
social equality because he believes that 
someday it will come true. He is realistic 
enough to know that it will not be realized 
in his day or the next five days, but so 
long as it can be realized many centuries 
in the future, then his work will not have 
been in vain. Indeed, he has at least sown 
the seeds which will bear fruit ages hence. 


Therefore he feels that his efforts have 
meaning and significance and hence his 
spur to moral action is great. But if some- 
one should ever convince him that his goal 
was not ever an historical possibility, or if 
sudden contemporary tragic events con- 
vinced him, then he would lose his incen- 
tive to moral action. The proof of this is 
seen in the cynical and disillusioned ideal- 
ists of the early 20th century, and it is also 
seen in the very criticism levelled at the rel- 
ativist ethic. For the moral incentive of 
people who must have success is derived 
from essentially egoistic sources. Of course, 
it is never expressed in these terms. It is 
always expressed in altruistic terms such as, 
“This is for the good of mankind,” or “for 
the Kingdom,” or “in accordance with the 
Law of Love.” But as modern psychology 
has clearly shown us, this kind of altruism 
is really egoism. To put it bluntly, its real 
motive is this, “I must be sure of success 
or I will not act.” To postpone the ultimate 
success to some distant future does not 
relieve one from the charge of egoism. For 
it still makes one’s present action “a mag- 
nificent failure,” at any rate, one that is 
significant and important in the eyes of 
the actor. He can and does often say, “We 
are witnessing to the future,” “planting 
seeds,” etc. But the source of his ethical 
power is still the same, namely, egoism in 
a disguised form. And all egoism and altru- 
ism must be satisfied by success either in 
fact or fancy. The very intensity with which 
the question of robbing man of his incen- 
tive is put reveals the fear of losing this 
satisfaction. In short, moral incentive and 
power can never be derived from any ideal 
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or hope of an achievement of that ideal. 
Such incentive is essentially egoistic and 
therefore ultimately leads to illusion and 
self-deception or to disillusionment and 
moral inactivity. 

If this be so, then what is the source of 
ethical power and moral incentive? The 
answer is simple, but its implications are 
far-reaching. Moral incentive is derived 
from the love of God. What does this 
mean? It means that one does not indulge 
in moral action “for the good of man” or 
for any ideal per se. It means that one 
works for the Kingdom and peace because, 
loving God, he can do no other. He is that 
kind of a man—the “new man.” Justified 
by faith and sanctified by the Holy Spirit, 
the sole motive is that of love for God 
which expresses itself in everyday moral 
activity. The question of whether peace, 
brotherhood, and the Kingdom is an his- 
torical possibility is comparatively irrele- 
vant. There is no idea of success in such an 
incentive. Success means reward and satis- 
faction, significance and importance for the 
ego. This is quite incompatible with the 
love for God which does not seek such re- 
wards and successes. 


One works for social equality, justice, 
order, and brotherhood only because these 
are expressions of his love for God and his 
consequent love for man. And given this 
love, what difference does it make if some- 
one tells us that perfect brotherhood is not 
possible in history? Why should that negate 
man’s love for man and for God? If such 
knowledge does rob man of his love then it 
only proves that his love for God was not 
real. It proves that his love was essentially 
a love for himself and for the significance 
of his works. “Love vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not its own.” This love is 
independent of the vicissitudes of history, 
for its source is the grace of God and its 
power is derived from God. “Apart from 
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me, ye can do nothing.” Precisely! There- 
fore the moral incentive and ethical power 
is not dependent upon the achievements 
man makes in history. This love alone can 
withstand and hold its own amidst the 
most tragic wars and violent set-backs in 
history. Moral action from this source is 
never deterred by either success or failure. 
Thus the real answer to any absolutist 
charge that a relativist ethic robs man of 
his moral incentive is that such a charge 
reveals its own bankruptcy. The sole moral 
incentive and ethical power of the Chris- 
tian is simply, “Loving God, I can do no 
other than express this love in everyday 
moral activity. Therefore, I do not under- 
stand your anxiety about possibility and 
impossibility that is in your question.” 

The second presupposition, unconsciously 
derived from the first, supposes that since 
the ideal is an historical possibility man 
therefore will be able some day to 
achieve it. This is no mere humanist asser- 
tion. For most of the proponents of this 
belief recognize that man alone cannot suc- 
ceed. But there is unanimity in the belief 
that man, with God’s help, can achieve the 
ideal. Differences appear as to how God 
helps man to do this. Some say that God 
will help us to reason better, others say 
that He will help us to love more, or to 
have more “Christian experiences,” or a 
more disciplined will. At any rate, we will 
have more “something“ which will enable 
us to realize the Kingdom eventually. 


This presupposition asserts that man has 
a measure of natural goodness within his 
being. It sees that such goodness is not 
enough and must, therefore, be supple- 
mented and added to by God. It also rec- 
ognizes that there is evil and sin in man. 
But it divides man into a lower and a 
higher self. The lower self is composed of 
evil desires and impulses, selfishness, sin, 
and lust for power, etc. The higher or 
“better self” is made up of the desire to 


do good, reason, honesty, loyalty, love and 
unselfishness. The conflict between the two 
selves cannot be overcome by man; hence 
the necessity for the grace and power of 
God. Thus the presupposition is that with 
the help of God, man can slough off this 
lower self and so become more “Christ- 
like,” exhibit more love, more tolerance. 
Hence the long-range pacifist education 
and exhortation, hence the liberal exhorta- 
tions to “do good and so become more like 
Jesus,” and hence the necessity of realizing 
the ideal of the Kingdom. 


The second point of this article is that 
this presupposition also misunderstands the 
Christian Gospel. Neither in Christian an- 
thropology nor in modern psychology is 
there any support for a higher and lower 
self which are in conflict. The self is a 
unity which cannot be segregated into good 
and bad parts or levels. The Gospel never 
speaks of becoming more Christ-like, more 
God-like. It only makes radical demands: 
“lose yourself—all of you, not part of you.” 
Paul speaks of the necessity of dying be- 
fore living. It is not an increasing intensity 
of the good parts at the expense of the evil 
parts. To “put on the new man” means to 
put on a totally new self. The very core of 
one’s being must be transformed. In other 
words, sin is at every level of human char- 
acter and cannot be relegated to merely a 
lower self. 


I believe this to be in accord not only 
with the New Testament, but also to be 
supported by modern psychology. For if 
depth psychology has done nothing else it 
has conclusively proved that the self is an 
essential unity of conflicting forces which 
remain in conflict on every level of human 
achievement. This psychology has also 
shown the futility and danger of exhorta- 
tion to more love, more good works, etc. 
Such a procedure only increases the ten- 
sion within the self. The harder a man tries 
to do good, the more serious becomes his 


conflict until he either deceives himself into 
believing he has achieved goodness (Phari- 
saism), or else he suffers a breakdown, is 
filled with guilt feelings and so tries to 
escape by flight to fancy (neurosis). Thus, 
without a transformation of one’s total self, 
exhortation to be Christ-like, have more 
love, etc., only drags one down into the 
mire of egocentricity and despair. Trans- 
formation of the self is absolutely neces- 
sary if one is to become a good man. Nei- 
ther God nor man can add “a little more” 
to what is already given. For the old bottle 
will corrupt the new wine. 


This leaves us with one final problem, 
namely, the meaning of transformation, or 
in theological terms, the santcification of 
the self. Sanctification does not result in the 
perfect holiness of man. The conflict be- 
tween sin and the Holy Spirit is still pres- 
ent in man, though broken in principle. 
Just as the transformation of the self at the 
hands of the psychoanalyst results in a 
harmony of conflicting forces, so too in 
sanctification, the self is released from 
bondage to the force of sin, but the con- 
flict remains. The “new man” is put on, 
but it still has to do battle with the “old 
man.” But the battle takes place within a 
new bottle, a new harmony. This new har- 
mony, which is fellowship with and love 
for God, has been given to man by God. 
It is not something that has simply been 
added to the old self. A new self was cre- 
ated first by justification wherein forgive- 
ness occurred and the old self made no 
claims, and second by sanctification where- 
in for the first time man receives the love 
of God—the spontaneous factor which is 
the basis of all moral action. 

Man thus transformed and sanctified, 
loves God, and in loving God he expresses 
this love spontaneously in moral action. At 
the same time, because he is not God, he 
can never act perfectly in all the complex 

(Continued on page 25) 
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A Message to Britain 
Henry Sloane Coffin 


(The following address was broadcast 
by Dr. Coffin to the peoples of Great Bri- 
tain by short wave through the British 
Broadcasting Company on January 4, 
1942—Editor ) 

Four weeks ago, the word of history 
abruptly put an end to hesitation and de- 
bate in this country by confronting us in- 
escapably with our national duty. The 
treacherous attack by Japan instantaneous- 
ly welded our people in one steadfast re- 
solve. This past month we have known the 
satisfaction of feeling ourselves a people 
united in a single purpose. 

To many of us it is an unspeakable re- 
lief at long last to be in this conflict at 
your side. We had felt that our position was 
equivocal. We were with you in conscience 
and in sympathy, and were supplying you 
with the weapons and food, while we with- 
held ourselves from the suffering and losses 
of war. The nation’s soul was imperilled. 
When the issue at stake is the freedom of 
mankind, our entire history commits us to 
take part in the strife. The attempt to do 
everything to assist the defenders of liberty 
with everything “short of war” was spir- 
itually damaging. Providence saved us 
from that menace by Japan’s dastardly as- 
sault and by the declarations of war upon 
us on the part of Hitler and his satellite, 
Mussolini. 

We cannot be too grateful to you who 
single-handed, after the pitiable collapse 
of France, endured the full fury of the Ger- 


- man and Italian onslaught. But for your 


fortitude we should have lacked time to 
begin to arm. Your courageous determina- 
tion kept shaming our hesitancy. Now, 
thank God, we are with you with our whole 
will and mind and might. 


There is an ancient prophecy which one 
hopes may be fulfilled in you and us, the 
folk of the English tongue. It reads: 

Thou shalt raise up the foundations 
of many generations; and thou shalt 
be called, The repairer of the Breach, 

The restorer of paths to dwell in. 

The same foundations which sustain 
your national life underlie ours. We are a 
composite people, taken and mingled by 
the hand of God out of almost every race 
and kindred under the sun. But our politi- 
cal institutions and our liberties arose in 
that history which we share with you—in 
Runnimede and the sequent struggles 
against eppression down to the Puritan re- 
bellion under Oliver Cromwell. Our own 
revolution, in turn, became an ancestor of 
much of the freedom and fellowship of 
your present far-flung British Common- 
wealth. Our and your basic tonvictions 
and ideals have been nourished at the same 
sources in Shakespeare, Milton, and Burke, 
and chiefly in the Bible. You and we are 
as unmistakably kin in thought and life as 
we are in speech. The people under the 
Union Jack and the people under the Stars 
and Stripes represent many breeds and 
traditions, but spiritually we are one fam- 
ily. God has made a passion for justice and 
for freedom the life of our souls. 

Now, however, in the searching blaze of 
His present judgment, both you and we 
confess that we have failed to erect on our 
foundations a national life which opened to 
all of our population a fair share of its 
good things. The foundations had promise 
of a better superstructure than we have 
built upon them. While we denounce, and 
are doing our utmost to thwart, the abom- 
inable attempt at racial lordship and eco- 


nomic domination in the new order of the 
Nazis and of Japanese militarists, our con- 
sciences penitently own that racial discrim- 
ination and economic injustice exist under 
both our flags and bring disgrace and guilt 
upon us. While we combat foes without 
who would enslave us and all men, we must 
as unfalteringly raise upon these long-stand- 
ing foundations a commonweal so just and 
fraternal that it shall command the honor 
of mankind and be the shame of any order 
based on tyranny. 

The fact that our foundations have been 
laid by many generations has given us a 
long experience in freedom which is our 
trust from God for such a time as this. Our 
allies in this titanic struggle—the brave peo- 
ples of China and Russia and in the con- 
quered lands—have their indispensable 
gifts for the desired world order. But the 
special gift of the English-speaking peoples 
is this centuries-long experience in self- 
government and our more recent political 
experience—ours in this federal republic, 
yours in the commonwealth of associated 
nations. By this political training God lays 
on us the obligation of raising on our foun- 
dations a supranational govenment, which 
shall secure justice, maintain order, safe- 
guard liberty, and promote the welfare of 
every people. 

In this dark hour of human history (and 
the appalling situation in the Pacific today 
makes it appear black indeed to us here), 
we recognize that our first task is conquest 
of those sinister forces which are out to 
destroy our foundations. Predatory nations 
must be effectively deprived of their powers 
of aggression. War is so terrible and loathe- 
some a thing, so utterly incongruous with 
the method of Christ, that both you and 
we have rightly tried every available means 
of avoiding it. We have hoped against hope 
that our foes would see the folly and mad- 
ness of resort to brute forces. They have 
taken advantagte of our reluctance to fight 


to shackle nation after nation. It is the 
plight of those unhappy peoples, and of 
the thousands of the persecuted and those 
driven into exile, no less than our own de- 
fense, which justifies our flinging all our 
energies into this war of liberation. We can 
hear the prophet, from whose words we 
have taken our text, urging us in God’s 
name to loose the bands of wickedness, to 
undo the heavy burdens, to let the op- 
pressed go free, and to break every yoke. 

But this emancipation, so eagerly awaited 
by millions now brutally downtrodden and 
exploited, is only preliminary to the organ- 
ization of a supra-national commonwealth 
to protect humanity against the horrors 
which twice within our lifetime Germany 
has brought upon the world, and to pro- 
vide peaceful means for change and ad- 
vance in human affairs, enabling mankind 
to move forward as one fellowship. 

It may seem premature to concern our- 
selves with what shall be after this appalling 
work of slaughter is finished, for our ene- 
mies are still undefeated, yes are still tri- 
umphing, and may long delay the wished- 
for hour when we can start to build. But 
we are haunted by the bitter memory of a 
last world-war won and its peace lost. That 
tragedy teaches us that more spiritual prep- 
aration is needed to get peoples ready for 
the tasks of reconstruction than for those 
of war, What is both harder and more 
glorious than to be “The repairer of the 
breach, The restorer of paths to dwell in”? 
The most arduous and delicate undertaking 
is the task which God sets before you and 
us— the task towards which event after 
event in our history have been “footsteps 
in His secret ways.” 

You and we out of our resources will 
have to feed starving populations. We 
should rebuild economies deliberately ruin- 
ed by those who have wrecked them for 
their own greedy aims. We must bear the 

(Continued on page 25) 
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‘The Character of Jesus’ Ethies 


With a Footnote on Non-Resistance 
D. Evor Roberts 


Nothing is more needful today than a 
clarification of the ethics of Jesus. It is not 
so much a need to know what the moral 
teachings of Jesus are, as how they are to 
be interpreted, and what importance is to 
be given to them. Only a superficial survey 
of Christian thought through the centuries 
makes it clear that the Church has kept an 
even keel only by steering a straight course 
through the Scylla and Charybdis (to use a 
Niebuhrian classicism) of Jesus the pilot 
of the moral life on one side and Jesus the 
Redeemer of men from an impossible moral 
predicament on the other. It has not been 
an easy voyage. When the ship of Chris- 
tianity has been too wary of the reef on one 
side, it has often come dangerously close 
to the rocks on the other side. Today, a re- 
action from a moralistic liberal interpreta- 
tion of Jesus’ significance for mankind is 
being couched in language that is far from 
new—language that stands in the long tra- 
dition of the redemptive school of Chris- 
tian thought, the school which stresses the 
doctrines of sin and grace and which af- 
firms as absolutely necessary not only a 
faith in but an emphasis on the Redeemer- 
God of the Gospel message. Such a revival 
of classic Christianity asserts itself against 
great odds, not only in dumbfounded secu- 
lar circles which had counted on the ab- 
sorption of the Christian religion into sci- 
entific humanism, but also in liberal Chris- 
tian circles. Much of the conflict with the 
latter has been over an interpretation of 
the Christian ethic. With new interest, the 
questions are being put: What is the nature 
of Jesus’ ethical teaching?; and what are 
the demands (if demands they may be 
called) which it places on us? 


An amazing diversity of viewpoint con- 
cerning the character of the ethic has ap- 
peared. Avoiding the pitfalls of interpreta- 
tion, Tolstoi fell into an even deeper pit 
with his counsel of literalism. Nietzsche, 
coming at the gospel of love with the hu- 
mility of a Hitler, regarded it as a weak 
sentimentalism, dangerous to the heroism 
of a super-man. Dogmatic Lutheranism re- 
garded the teachings as a purposeful per- 
fectionism aimed at driving men back to 
grace. In contrast, modern liberalism of the 
hey-day of the “Social Gospel” announced 
that the teachings of Jesus were precisely 
what everyone had been looking for, and 
proceeded to fit out our Lord in the trap- 
pings of a social reformer or a labor leader. 

A listing of these varying interpreta- 
tions serves the negative purpose of stating 
what we believe the ethic of Jesus is not. 
It is not to be interpreted literalistically. 
The Sermon on the Mount is not a new 
decalogue, replacing the old law with a 
new law. The literal following out of every 
jot and tittle of the Sermon on the Mount 
is in the first place impossible, and in the 
second place, even if it were possible, it 
would end in the collapse of civilization. 
To be submissive at all points in human 
relations, giving every claimant your cloak 
as well as your coat, would, if logically car- 
ried out, end in the undermining of all 
moral codes and civil law, and mean not 
the victory of love but the perversion of 
justice, without which there can be no love. 
Taken by itself, without discipleship to 
Christ which means belief in and a life 
based on the ultimate principle of love in 
the world, the Sermon on the Mount does 
not make sense, and it would be better to 


be honest with the Nazis and denounce it 
as a weak and negative counsel, subversive 
to the best interests of mankind. The ethic 
of Jesus is not immediately practical, as we 
would so much like to have it, for then de- 
cisions and action would be simple and we 
could be assured of salvation simply by do- 
ing what he told us to do. It is perfectionist 
doctrine. “Ye therefore shall be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect.” This is 
a most unreasonable demand, if we regard 
it as practical. If Jesus thought his follow- 
ers could fulfill it, he was a hopeless vision- 
ary. We must either reject the teaching, or 
understand it for what it is. 


Jesus established in the Sermon on the 
Mount an absolute moral standard—a por- 
trait, as it were, of the perfect love of God 
which transcends all law and’ judges all 
law. All moral codes, all laws are based on 
the principle of reciprocity, and standing 
by themsleve,s they represent merely the 
cohesive element in a society based on an 
enlightened self-interest. Jesus, by making 
the principle of love the motivating force, 
redeems a legalistic justice from the fine 
balance of individual rights, with which 
one self-interest must be made to stand with 
minimal conflict beside another self-inter- 
est, and substitutes an ethic that is all give 
with no regard for getting. It seems ob- 
vious that such an ethic cannot be taught; 
it can only be preached. If we take the 
gospel of love seriously, it is not by reading 
the Sermon on the Mount and saying, “Go 
to, soul, you must love.” It is rather only 
by a prior experience of the absolute and 
unconditioned love of God as shown in the 
life and death of Christ that we respond 
in anything like an unconditioned manner 
in our love of God and of our neighbor. It 
is only then that the Sermon on the Mount 
makes sense. Codes and laws, though not 
cast aside, are understood for their pruden- 
tial value, and so, being put in their proper 
place, are fulfilled by the absolute moral 
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standard. Our actions are viewed from the 
“God-perspective” rather than the “man- 
perspective.” The gospel of love replaces 
the gospel of duty. 

With this, we have said, in effect, that 
Jesus was not a systematic teacher of ethics. 
His teaching was not intellectually unified. 
No hobgoblins of inconsistency ever bo- 
thered him. He could say at one point with 
apparent liberality, “He that is not against 
us is for us” and again, in a far different 
tone and with complete contradiction, “He 
that is not with me is against me; and he 
that gathereth not with me scattereth.” If 
anyone had accused him of inconsistency, 
his answer would probably have been the 
same as Emerson’s. The unification in 
Jesus was the unification of life and love, 
not of a logical mind. The gospel is as 
much, if not more, what he did, than what 
he talked about. The synoptics give us the 
impression of a teacher who delivers his 
truth right from the midst of life’s experi- 
ences, in conversational rather than aca- 
demic form. 

The chief fallacy of our time is the 
widespread idea that morality can be sepa- 
rated from religion. A humanist such as 
M. C. Otto speaks almost reverently of 
Jesus as an upholder of the finest human 
values, and then, because he believes the 
supernatural to be both irrelevant and an 
obstacle, completely ignores the religious 
side of our Lord’s character. This is indeed 
a most vicious kind of half-truth telling. 
Though this manner of thinking has had 
an inordinate influence upon the Christian 
Church, the best upholders of the social 
emphasis of Christian teaching have con- 
sistently maintained concerning Jesus that 
his ethics and his religion were inseparable. 
His life with God was the birth-place of his 
life with men. This may be interpreted in 
various ways. E. F. Scott, in his book, The 
Ethical Teaching of Fesus, describes what 
he terms “ethical mysticism” in the life of 


Jesus. The deepest fellowship with God 
and the highest of human relationships are 
brought about by a union of the human 
and divine wills. In every act of goodness 
we become one with God. Scott is correct 
in saying that at the foundation of Jesus’ 
ethic were assumptions which were purely 
religious: 1) the belief that each person is 
a child of God, which led him and should 
lead us to treat him accordingly; and 2) 
the conception of certain attributes of God, 
which are accepted as the virtues to be 
followed by men. He asserts that the ethi- 
cal demand of Jesus is not a demand for 
obedience, but for a new will, the changing 
of the heart. Of course, it is a changed will 
which is the basis of the Christian ethic, 
but it is to be questioned that Jesus de- 
manded it. Whether we speak of external 
law or internal will, if it is an imperative 
sense of duty, (the feeling of “ought’’) that 
is the sole guide, obedience has not yet 
been supplanted by love. “His originality 
is not in the injunction to love and serve; 
it is not in aphorism or beatitude: it is in 
the personal devotion and loving obedience 
to God which He manifested in Himself 
and made possible for His disciples.” Here 
we see how crucial was Jesus’ communion 
with God for his ethical teachings. Religion 
and morality were not just inseparable. 
The latter was derived from the former. 


To these general observation on the char- 
acter of the ethic, we append a considera- 
tion of a point which has special contem- 
porary interest: that which has been called 
the teaching of non-resistance (Matt. 
5:38-42). In the first place, it must be said 
that “Resist not evil” is not a law. If it is, 
it is a bad law. The only good law is one 
that has some chance of being kept. It is 
rather another expression of the absolute 
standard of love from the God-perspective. 
The difficulty with these verses is not that 


1. C. E. Raven, Jesus and the Gospel of Love, 
London, 1931, pp. 238, 9. 


they cannot be understood. The difficulty 
comes when we try to believe that it would 
be good for society if they were put into 
universal practice. To give the extra cloak 
and to go another mile might well be done, 
but it would do no good if the aggressor 
were still unredeemed and his greed en- 
couraged. It is not that Jesus affirms that 
such generous action will be the instrument 
of redemption. Of that he says nothing. 
There is no basis in the gospels for the wide- 
spread belief among pacifists that non-re- 
sistance will arouse noble instincts in the 
breast of the aggressor—in other words, 
that it is the best way of establishing justice 
and peace. Jesus ignores any such pruden- 
tial considerations, and we can only sur- 
mise that he regarded them as unrealistic. 
At least we can be sure that they were 
irrevelant to him.. 


Concerning the verse; “and if any man 
will sue thee at the law and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also,” it must 
be said that a literal interpretation of this 
would mean the undermining of law. It is 
not only for our own welfare that we stand 
up for our rights, but also for the welfare 
of a society that depends on law to preserve 
it from anarchy. The assertion that the 
command to love our enemies is always 
best obeyed by non-resistance to them must 
always be answered by the opposite asser- 
tion, more supported by fact, that there are 
times when to resist an evil-doer is to show 
a greater love for society than not to resist 
him. The position taken here is that Jesus’ 
teaching of non-resistance was not a law to 
be diligently applied, but a principle which 
meant two things. First, the obvious truth, 
that we should not meet evil with retalia- 
tion and hatred. This was the point at 
which he condemned the eye for an eye and 
tooth for a tooth ethic and it is, incidental- 
ly, a crucial point between pacifist and 
non-pacifist Christians, the former tending 
to insist that evil cannot be resisted without 
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the grossest expressions of hatred and ven- 
geance, while non-pacifists affirm that a 
just war must and can be fought without 
hatred. Secondly, the principle meant that 
love must overcome the mathematical coun- 
ter-balancing of legal rights. If we were to 
live in an iron-clad system where we did 
just so much as was required by law, 
counting on the other fellow to do the 
same, it would be a dead world. Love 
bursts in upon such legalism, and though 
it does not and should not do away with 
the necessity for rules and regulations, it 
is superior to them. Where law rightfully 
demands one’s coat, love gives the cloak 
besides. Where law enforces one to accom- 
pany the traveller but a mile, love leads 
one to go with him twain. If we would un- 
derstand Jesus’ teaching of non-resistance, 
then we must understand it as a principle. 
Our own application of it, being above the 
legalistic fulfilling of the duty of not re- 
sisting, should be based on the determina- 
tion of how, amidst the relativities that 
hem us in we can best show our love for 
our brother man. It is not until this ground 
of understanding Jesus has been cleared 
that Christian pacifists and non-pacifists 
can intelligently compare their programs. 
So long as the dogma of non-resistance, be 
it complete passivity or non-violent resis- 
tance, is between them, there can be no 
real meeting of minds. It is a conflict of 
religions within a religion. 


What is to be our estimation of the 
ethics of Jesus? From a purely historical 


point of view, it cannot but be observed 
that there has been no comparable phe- 
nomena in the whole of the world’s devel- 
opment. No other body of thought has had 
anything like the influence of our Lord’s 
teaching. What we have said before con- 
cerning the character of the ethic—that it 
is not a system, but rather a foundation of 
absolute principles for any sound moral- 
ity—is obviously the essential pre-condition 
of this permanent worth. Jesus spoke simply 
of divine and human relationships; how- 
ever complex the life of the succeeding 
centuries has come to be, his words con- 
tinue to probe at the roots of our ethical 
problems. This is an undeniable fact of 
Christian history, and while we must not 
enthrone tradition for its own sake, it is 
nonetheless a factor in our assurance that 
the religion and morality of Jesus will 
never be superceded. It is another ques- 
tion how vital a connection there is be- 
tween our theological affirmations concern- 
ing Jesus, and our adherance to his ethic. 
Obviously they cannot be separated. When 
such an attempt is made, in modern hu- 
manism, injustice is done both to theology 
and ethics. It is true that, in spite of the 
endless vicissitudes of metaphysical specula- 
tion the figure of Jesus has endured, the 
essential principles of his teachings have 
retained their vitality. But it must be seen 
that it is more than an interesting coinci- 
dence of history that He who is called the 
Son of God and the Redeemer of men 
should also be the greatest teacher of man- 
kind. 
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major burden of policing large parts of 
the earth which will be in chaos; and it is 
no light undertaking to be both firm and 
gracious police. Above all we must lead in 
setting up and in sustaining the institutions 
necessary for our visioned commonwealth 
of free peoples. These institutions will not 
be perfectly conceived, for they will be the 
products of the minds of limited and sinful 
men. But you and we have been taught of 
God to employ imperfect institutions and 
gradually to better them. That has been 
the process by which our foundations have 
risen through many generations—a process 
which has spared us violent and bloody 
changes. That patient process we must con- 
tinue to use undiscouraged, and to com- 
mend to mankind as the only friendly way 
of social advance. It is the method by which 
breaches can be repaired and paths which 
are blocked restored for men to dwell in. 

This new year has opened upon a tragic 
world; but the very tragedy is a summons 
from God to faith and to hope. He would 
not deal with us in judgment did He not 
think us worth His discipline and capable 
of achieving with Him His noble purpose 
for our race. We Christians who have just 
kept the festival of a Saviour’s birth know 
ourselves sinful but forgiven men and wo- 
men. A pardoning God is One who confi- 
dently believes in us. We dare not answer 
His faith with faithlessness, or His hope 
with cynicism. 

In “the darkest month” of our Civil 
War, August, 1864, Abraham Lincoln 
wrote in a private letter: 


“The purposes of the Almighty are 
perfect, and must prevail, though we 
erring mortals may fail accurately to 
perceive them in advance. We must 


work earnestly in the best light He 
gives us, trusting that so working con- 
duces to the great end He ordains 
Surely He intends some great good to 
follow this mighty convulsion, which 
no mortal could make, and no mortal 
could stay.” 


In this present yet mightier convulsion, 
the part of the English-speaking peoples in 
achieving God’s “great good” will be 
found by following the best lights which 
He has lit in our historic struggles for lib- 
erty, and letting them guide us through 
the present thick darkness towards the day 
of freedom in friendship for all nations. — 


Ethical Power 


(Continued from page 18) 


moral situations in history. Hence the bat- 
tle with sin and the need for constant for- 
giveness. But the point is that such a man 
has a moral dynamic that remains constant 
and strong regardless of whether this and 
that ideal is achievable or not.. This power 
knows no disillusionment, no frantic anx- 
iety about “being robbed of moral incen- 
tive.” 

The love of God is thus the only source 
of moral power and ethical action. And be- 
cause it is what it is, it cannot be dimin- 
ished either by “success” (Pharisaism) or 
“failure” (scepticism). Because it is love, it 
cannot be commanded; one either has it or 
one does not have it. And if one does not 
have it, exhortation to display it only drives 
one to despair or self-deception—both of 
which rob man of moral power and ethical 
action. But if one does have this love, the 
whole question of moral incentive and 
ethical power becomes an irrelevant one. 
Indeed, the question need not even be 
asked. 


Editorials 


(Continued from page 4) 
Student body, and various church leaders. 
That the cooperation of all of these groups 
was secured in the promotion of a univer- 
sity-wide conference on religion is in itself 
an important step forward in the religious 
life of Columbia University. 

A second real gain is to be measured in 
terms of the advancement of inter-faith 
cooperation and unity through the Confer- 
ence. The need for a united defense against 
paganism and the grounding of our com- 
mon unity in the Judeo-Christian tradition 
was given forceful utterance in the open- 
ing session of the Conference by Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish speakers and found 
continued emphasis throughout the week 
in several inter-faith meetings. Perhaps the 
most vivid witness given to our common 
unity was a joint attack by a Catholic 
priest and a Jewish Rabbi on humanism. 
As one disciple of John Dewey expressed it, 
“T was converted twice in that meeting.” 

The attitude of the students toward the- 
ology should be of particular interest to 
Union theologs. Surprising as it may seem, 
there was a very lively interest in theolog- 
ical ideas long ago discarded by liberalism 
and a willingness to grapple with theolog- 
ical terminology. Far from dismissing such 
terms as sin, grace, judgment, faith and 
works as airy speculation, they seemed 
ready to explore the deeper meaning of 
these words. That such interest is present 
may be a most fruitful opportunity for the 
future ministry of the Church. Further- 
more, it was evident throughout the Con- 
ference that a greater respect for organized 
religion and its representatives was created 
in the minds of the students. As one stu- 
cent said at the close of the Conference, 
“T never realized before that religious peo- 
ple could be intelligent.” 

But in spite of the manifest interest on 
the part of the students attending the Con- 
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ference, one could not help but feel an air 
of unreality, or, at least, a sense of detach- 
ment in their interest. One felt that the 
students were still too far away from re- 
ligion to understand its profound implica- 
tions. Most of them remained spectators, 
I’m afraid, and for many the discussions 
of faith itself remained merely an intellec- 
tual process of examination, analysis, and 
hypothesis. This impression of unreality 
was borne in upon most of us during the 
closing address of the Conference by 
Adolph Berle, Assistant Secretary of State. 
In his description of the tragic facts that 
cross his desk every day in the State De- 
partment, he conveyed to the members of 
the Conference, as no one else was able to 
do, the absolute seriousness of decision, of 
comittment, of faith in a Reality beyond 
any human power of creation or destruc- 
tion. His appeal to students and faculty 
alike not “to play with faith” as though it 
were something we could have or do with- 
out as we please was the most sobering 
statement of the entire Conference and ex- 
actly what the Conference needed to hear. 
And the significant thing is that it came 
from a layman of the first order, not a 
minister or professor. 
Wirey Critz 


The Simple Life 


Seldom does the necessity for living the 
physically “simple life” become more ap- 
parent to a seminary student as when he 
takes his first summer church. From the 
luxury of Union living and thinking, he 
often goes forth to serve the poor and 
culturally barren. And soon he learns that 
to minister effectively to the poor one must 
live on an economic standard no higher 
than theirs, must eat simply, speak simply, 
and mean one’s own words—‘“blessed are 
the poor in spirit.” 

But he finds that Seminary life is a glar- 


ing paradox. He catches himself talking 
about—even preaching about—the Christ- 
ian commitment of sacrifice and service in 
a war-torn world, while amidst these halls 
of palatial grandeur he vegetates on three 
full meals a day and has his physical needs 
more than satisfied. Even here he sees the 
evil effects of such comfort. One student, 
who comes to Union aflame with the so- 
cial gospel, has it quenched by the sheer 
weight of his own comfortable existence, 
and thus upon graduation he heeds the call 
only of the pompous parishes. Another stu- 
dent leaves Union when he feels the dead- 
ening effects of this institutional luxury. 
Knowing himself to be a creature of 
habit, the Seminarian tries to find some 
way of freeing himself—even partially— 
from the dilemma of his own existence, 
from the hypocrisy of his own words. 
Desperately he reads Quaker tracts, scans 
the works of St. Francis, Ghandi and Ka- 
gawa, and returns to the Bible. Finally, 
here and there in the darkness, comes light. 
He begins to give a prayerful consideration 


as to whether spending $2.20 for a play 
or opera is the best way to serve God in 
this suffering world. He begins to keep 
his expenses for clothes, food, luxuries and 
even books down close to the line of neces- 
city; and from the money thus saved he 
attempts to give regularly to some worthy 
cause, to the people of his daily verbal con- 
cern—the refugees, the Chinese, mankind. 

As his “so-called” necessities become 
fewer in number, as his own words become 
less hollow because they are filled with the 
stuff of his own life, he finds his seminary 
life less of a contradiction. Yet, in his heart 
he knows that, try as he may, the chasm 
between his ideals of Christian simplicity 
and service, and his personal acquisitive- 
ness and self-concern can never be bridged 
completely. He knows that his feet are 
of clay, his hands grasping. But, by the 
Grace of God, he knows that if he is to 
serve the poor he also must be poor, if he is 
to serve later he must begin now to live the 
simple life. 

D. S. B. 


A Prayer of St. Augustine 


O Lord, our Saviour, who hast warned us that thou wilt require much of those 
to whom much is given; grant that we whose lot is cast in so goodly a heritage may 
strive together the more abundantly to extend to others what we so richly enjoy: 
and as we have entered into the labours of other men, so to labour that in their 
turn other men may enter into ours, to the fulfillment of thy holy will; through 


Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen 


ConrFESSIONS 


Current Religious Literature 


Reviews of Various Religious Books 


Prayer 


Prayer by George A. Buttrick. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1942. $2.75. 

It is a privilege to review this book. I have read 
it with ever increasing admiration, joy and con- 
sent. It is rich, deep and acute. Its language is as 
learned and scholarly as it is intuitive and impres- 
sive. I think it is hardly possible to overrate its 
value, but it is impossible to give an adequate 
account of its content in a short report. It presents 
not only a perfect science of the nature of prayer, 
of the function of prayer in life and especially in 
our present life, of the relations between prayer 
and doctrines of theology, philosophy, psychology, 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis; it is more than a 
mere theoretical survey and discussion. This is a 
living book that speaks to us in the living lan- 
guage of a man who is called to lead us in the 
darkness of our days, to reform our life in the 
inner core of the soul. It is the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness. 

Dr. Buttrick’s work is a stern and pressing re- 
minder in a sombre and dangerous hour. But it 
also brings the prescription that can help us. I 
hope that this book will go not only to those who 
agree with the author, but also to those who are 
criticised by him; not only to those who live in 
“friendship with God,” but also to those who have 
lost their faith and have forgotten what prayer 
means. Even the most obdurate atheist will be 
stirred by the mild but inescapable strength of both 
the faith and the arguments of the author. Even 
he who believes in nothing but reason and science 
will learn that there is a truth beyond the narrow 
horizon of his philosophy, if he is willing to learn 
it at all. 

This book is a new appeal to “the learned 
amongst the scorners of religion.” It has a solid 
scientific basis. The author thoroughly knows all 
modern theories and he refers to them with the 
superiority of a mature judgment grown by intense 
studies and deep experiences, enriched by an un- 
dogmatic faith. He is able to renew the meaning of 
time-honored, but often abused and therefore no 
longer arresting words of Scripture, and as quoted 
by him they have a new volcanic and rushing sound. 
They compel us to recognize that there is a power 
in them which can and must reorganize our life. 
“The optic nerve of the soul” is highly developed 
in the soul of this man who is at the same time a 
teacher and a friend, a thinker and a prophet, a 
scholar and a minister. 


What is prayer? It is the “heart of religion’; 
it is “‘a venture which unifies all our faith’’; it is 
“the supreme act of nature”; it is (as corporate 
prayer) the “fulfillment of our nature’’; it is “the 
pulse of life.” Religion is alive as long as prayer 
is a moving force; it dies when prayer loses its 
power over a man. Prayer’s right and truth can- 
not be demonstrated but by prayer itself; as soon 
as we exercise it, we experience its healing, 
strengthening and deepening might. Prayer alone 
performs the miracle of achieving a personal and 
living contact with the Creative Spirit of the 
universe. Not all petitions can be complied with, 
for man’s horizon is confined. Therefore the crown 
and the sum of all prayers is the word: “Not my 
will, but thine, be done.” 

Dr. Buttrick is not blind to the dangers con- 

nected with a wrong exercise of prayer. Our pray- 
ers should be more adventurous, he says. “Routine 
regularity” is an enemy of true life in prayer. 
“But the cure for abuse is not disuse.” A man in 
whom “the flame of prayer still burns” should 
lead us and defend prayer from becoming stereo- 
typed. 
The philosophy of faith and religion underly- 
ing the book is profound and sound. The author 
knows that “proofs do not certify God.” “If God 
is, we cannot deduce God from anything, except 
we have first deduced all things from God.” 

May it be granted to the author to see the day 
when his call is heard and followed; may it be 
granted to our sick world to be cured by the spirit 
burning in this inspired work! 

RicuarD KRONER 


Bergson and Maritain 


Ransoming the Time by Jacques Maritain. Scrib- 
ners, $3.00. 

We Have Been Friends Together by Raisa Mari- 
tain. Longmans. $2.50. 

It is not often that one has the opportunity of 
reviewing two books by a man and his wife toge- 
ther. During the holidays I had the pleasure of 
reading Dr. Maritain’s Ransoming the Time and 
his wife’s autobiography at the same time. But 
the fact that they were published together would 
hardly justify a joint review. What does justify 
it is the significant position which Bergson holds 
in both books. 

A goodly portion of the famous French Catholic 
philosopher’s book is devoted to the exposition of 
the Christian conception of time and eternity in 
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contrast to Bergson’s, which Dr. Maritain quite 
rightly regards as a half-way house to Christianity. 
Bergson understands the significance of time and 
the importance of history, as Christianity does; but 
unlike Christianity he seeks to comprehend the 
whole of reality within the concept, or rather the 
experience of, duration. Maritain appreciates Berg- 
son’s fear of conceptualizing what transcends time. 
But he also proves that duration is an inadequate 
category of ultimate reality, that life cannot be 
understood except from the standpoint of the 
divine reality which transcends the flux of time. 

Maritain’s appreciation of and polemic against 
Bergson is set in an interesting light by his wife’s 
autobiography, which is of course also to a consid- 
erable degree a biography of Maritain. Madame 
Maritain reveals to what degree Bergson was to 
them a half-way house to the Christian faith his- 
torically as well as logically; how eagerly they went 
to his lectures and found a new light there which 
saved them from the despair to which they were 
tempted by the arid rationalism and relativism 
of the intellectual circles in which they moved. 
Madame Maritain reports that, once they had de- 
cided to become Catholics they went through a 
period of spiritual “dryness” which their spiritual 
advisors promised would end with their baptism. 
They were assailed by doubts of all kinds. Being 
socially minded, they were embarrassed by the 
hiatus between Christianity as a faith and the 
lack of social awareness in the actual historical 
church. The promise of their advisors was ful- 
filled and with their baptism came a serenity of 
faith which has never left them. Madame Mari- 
tain attributes this to the efficacy of sacramental 
grace, though a Protestant might insist ‘that it 
proves the truth of the words of St. Augustine 
that there are some things which must be believed 
in order to be understood, which is to say that no 
amount of intellectual preparation can finally sup- 
ply the link between the soul and God in faith. 
The sacrament may well be helpful in this venture 
of faith, though a Protestant would not make 
faith as directly dependent upon the sacrament. 


Be that as it may, the spiritual insights derived 
from the pilgrimage of these two sincere and pro- 
found souls, are rewarding indeed. 

Dr. Maritain’s book is of course devoted to 
many other subjects beside the primary one of the 
Christian conception of time and eternity. There 
is an interesting chapter on the Jews, on which 
subject Dr. Maritain writes more movingly than 
any other Christian theologian, private experience 
and religious faith combining to give his words a 
special poignancy and profundity. His chapter on 
Pascal will be of particular interest to Protestants 
because every criticism which Maritain makes of 
Pascal could of course be made against Protestant- 
ism itself. This essay reveals to what degree Pascal 
was really a Reformation theologian in the heart 
of the church. Some of Maritain’s criticisms, par- 
ticularly those in which he insists that Pascal’s pes- 
simism betrayed him into a defeatist attitude to- 
ward the problem of justice, could be made with 
equal relevance against modern forms of radical 
Reformation theology. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Philosophy of Religion 


Religion as Experience and Truth, by Warren 
Nelson Nevius. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1941, pp. 438. $3.00. 


Not long ago, one of our ablest younger alumni, 
a teacher of religion in an eastern college, com- 
plained that there was available no adequate single 
volume introduction to the philosophy of religion. 
That lack has now been made good. This work 
by the head of the Department of Religion and 
Ethics at Wilson College, is, in my judgment, in- 
comparably the most useful and satisfactory survey 
of the basic problems of religious thought brought 
forth in recent years. 

The author of such an introduction must possess 
certain indispensable qualifications. Three may be 
mentioned. He must be master of the field, thor- 
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oughly familiar not only with the problems to be 
surveyed but also with all that is most important 
which has been written upon them. He must bring 
to this mass of material a discriminating judgment, 
powers not only of selection but also of correction. 
Finally, while he will certainly hold convictions 
of his own which may be expected to emerge in 
the course of his appraisal, his great concern must 
be to hold his own pet prejudices in leash in order 
that every position may win fair and adequate 
exposition. What is desired in a text-book in re- 
ligious philosophy is not primarily originality but 
fairness, not a vindication of the author’s views 
but a trustworthy account of all important alter- 
native views. 

These exacting conditions—comprehensiveness, 
discernment, objectivity—Dr. Nevius has fulfilled 
in extraordinary measure. His four hundred close- 
knit pages of fine type embody about as many 
carefully selected citations from the richest minds 
of the centuries—Plato and Paul, Augustine and 
Origen and Anselm, Hume and Kant, Sorley, 
Hocking, Tennant, Pratt and von Hugel. Recourse 
is had to some hundred and fifty authors. There 
is nothing unusual in that. But what is noteworthy 
is the clear evidence that the writer knows his 
sources intimately and sympathetically, and weaves 
a seamless pattern of constructive exposition and 
argument. This exceptionally effective employ- 
ment of diverse material is further illustrated in 
the carefully chosen suggestions for further ‘“Read- 
ings” appended to the Notes to each chapter. 


The author’s powers of judgment appear both 
in his selection of material and in the schema of 
his book. Almost every contemporary thinker of 
first importance is noticed, but none of ephemeral 
worth. The outline of the work shows three main 
divisions—‘‘Phenomenology” in which the data of 
religious experience are examined with reference 
to their origins, the growth of the normative spir- 
itual life, the practices of religion, and its psy- 
chology; “Epistemology” in which problems of re- 
ligious knowledge are rightly shown as of a piece 
with the larger issues of all knowledge; and 
“Ontology” in which a critical examination of 
scientific naturalism prepares the way for the evi- 
dences for God from Nature, from mind and from 
moral experience, and theistic proof in turn leads 
on to a peculiarly just treatment of evil, then of 
freedom, and finally of immortality. 


The author’s preeminent equipment for his task 
is further illustrated in the meticulous yet never 
pedantic care, the conscientious yet never weari- 
some fairness and above all the delicate and well 
nigh infallible acumen with which both writers 
and positions are appraised. The result is a brief 
but adequate exposition of every principle answer 
to the great questions of religion, by means of 
which the reader’s mind is led on step-by-step in 
the unfolding of a persuasive and eminently sat- 
isfying constructive philosophy. 


To students seeking a single work in this field 
for their working libraries, this book is suggested. 
To oldsters anxious to review the familiar prob- 
lems which underlie belief, it is also recommended. 
To all who, in days of fevered and extreme voices, 
wish to reclaim the rational foundations of their 
faith in all its range and sweep under the tutelage 
of a ripe and irenic wisdom, it is especially com- 
mended. 

Henry P. Van Dusen 


Catholic History 


The Story of American Catholicism by Theodore 
Maynard. Macmillan, 1941, pp. xv 694. $3.50. 


As a popular history of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States, which it is intended 
to be, this book has high value. In his field the 
author has easy mastery based on wide and deep 
reading. His book contains much that is not known 
as it should be to American Protestants and the 
American public generally: the wisely planned and 
devoted home missionary work of the Roman 
Catholic Church; its achievements in organization 
over great obstacles and the multifarious activity 
of its orders; its mostly judicious and Christian 
handling of the problem of nationality; its educa- 
tional enterprise; its attitude toward questions of 
social justice, in teaching and practically, espe- 
cially in cooperatives; its recent systematic culti- 
vation of the rural field; its many powerful per- 
sonalities. He is candid to describe mistakes, dis- 
sensions, neglect of opportunities and duties—all 
in a book that bears “Imprimatur.” 

Unfortunately, he considerably neutralizes his 
book’s virtues. He makes impossible claims of 
Roman Catholic origin for much of what is best 
in American life. Jefferson’s political ideas are 
said to have come ultimately from Aquinas, via 
John Locke and Hooker. A second Roman Catholic 
genealogical line goes back from Jefferson through 
Locke and Filmer to Cardinal Bellarmine. This 
latter is the “Bellarmine-Jefferson legend” which 
Professor D. S. Schaff exploded several years ago. 
Mr. Maynard locates religious liberty in the col- 
onies chiefly to Maryland under the Roman Cath- 
olic Calverts. This obliges him to say of Roger 
Williams that “to regard him as an apostle of 
toleration is absurd,’ and to dismiss in a patron- 
izing paragraph the Quakers, who are admitted to 
have been “really tolerant” and called ‘‘a harmless 
set of people.” It should be said that he attributes 
the religious provisions of the Constitution not to 
Roman Catholic influence, as has been done, but 
to politicians of Deistic temper, never mentioning 
the important contribution of the Baptists. 

Secondly, Mr. Maynard, who was a Protestant, 
conducts a steady polemic against Protestants and 
Protestantism, with grotesque misrepresentation 
and some abuse. The heroic service of Protestant 
missionaries on the frontier in the early nineteenth 
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century appears thus: “As few ministers could be 
persuaded to go, lay preachers, who were hunters 
or trappers or farmers during the week, made some 
attempt to perform sacred functions. . . . Even 
the formally ordained ministers were usually of the 
type who went in for orgiastic camp-meetings. . . . 
In contrast with this, it was obvious that Cathol- 
icism was a severely intellectual religion.” Concern- 
ing the 1850’s it is written: “Protestantism as a 
cohereni system had already begun to fall apart. 
Mormonism tried to hold it together with a new 
revelation.” 

Thirdiy, Mr. Maynard’s prospects are not such 
as to encourage good relations between Roman 
Catholics and Americans of other religious per- 
suasions, Separation of church and state, he says 
truly, “has never been considered by the Catholic 
Church . . . the best basis,” yet “American Cath- 
olics will not wish any change so long as our so- 
ciety is constituted as it is.” But he does not ex- 
pect it to remain so constituted. “A new outburst 
of apostolic fervor is necessary if America is to be 
made Catholic.” “fA truly Catholic zeal . . . must 
push boldly out to conquest.” “Protestantism .. . 
is now so doctrinally decayed as to be incapable 
of offering any serious opposition to the sharp 
Sword of the Spirit, as soon as we can make up 
our minds to use it. Except for isolated ‘funda- 


mentalists, . . . Catholicism could cut through 
Protestantism as through so much butter.” 
Rosert Hastincs NicHois 


Rural Church 


God’s Back Pasture by Arthur Wentworth Hewitt. 
Willet, Clark & Co., 1941, 137 pp. $1.50. 


A book written out of the warm heart of a 
Methodist minister who loves the rural scene, un- 
derstands and appreciates rural people, and knows 
the rural church from a lifetime’s experience of it 
in the countrysides and villages of Vermont. In 
these pages we have a further installment of the 
insight, the humor, the practical wisdom, the con- 
secrated common sense, and the unbounded enthu- 
siasm for his job with which we have already be- 
come familiar in the author’s previous books, 
Steeples Among the Hills and Highland Shepherds. 

The first two chapters are given over to a diag- 
nosis of what is wrong with the rural church. 
Here and in the last chapter, on Rural Philosophy, 
may be found independent thinking resulting in 
some rather unexpected conclusions, such as the 
author’s flat rejection of the idea “that the success 
of the rural church depends on financial pros- 
perity.”” Unexpected also is his contention that 
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not the rural but the city church should be con- 
sidered the “special problem.” “The natural and 
normal mode of life” he says, “is rural. The great 
majority of our churches are country churches. 
The outgrowth, the unnatural development, the 
specialty, is the city church. If there is a church 
of God, normal, natural, ideal, it is the rural 
church.” He feels that the rural church has been 
the victim, among other things, of invincible ig- 
norance on the part of ecclesiastical leaders and 
denominational executives (whose presuppositions, 
he claims, are all urban), of fatalistic pessimism 
on the part of too many rural ministers. He does 
admit that the church of the countryside is also 
the victim of economic stringency but reiterates 
his conviction that far too much is made of it. 

In his introduction Dr. Hewitt calls the book 
a sociological study but, except for a brief analysis 
of the secular setting in which the rural church 
must operate today, the book hardly lives up to 
that description. A full half of it is taken up with 
chatty and, at times, fragmentary observations on 
a great many phases of rural parish administration 
and program, such as the church building, its 
architecture and proper uses, church finance, the 
larger parish, the rural minister’s civic leadership, 
his teaching function and the teaching principles 
which should guide him. Though these chapters 
cover familiar ground, they are informed with the 
wisdom of long experience which makes them most 
suggestive and helpful. 

These pages are a glowing confession of faith 
in the church of the countryside and a testament 
of devotion to it. In his championship of the 
small church as an unparalleled field of usefulness 
the author performs a very real service. The book 
is heartily recommended as tonic reading for those 
rural ministers who may have become a bit dis- 
couraged and as a wholesome corrective for those 
urban-minded ministers who may not always have 
seen the rural church in right perspective. 

WatTeR S. Davison 


The Christian Family 


The Family Lives Its Religion by Regina W. Wie- 
man. Harper, 1941, pp. ix 236. $2.00. 

Mrs. Weiman has attempted to provide an un- 
derstandable guide for parents who are concerned 
about the religious element in the home. To this 
end she discusses the reality of religion, the family 
relationship and its interactions, the fact of God’s 
way, and various aspects of family life. 

There are two things in particular that stand 
out from the rest of the exposition. Mrs. Wieman 
has gone to great pains to place values ahead of 
particular circumstances in all her discussions. 
That is, she attempts to lead the reader to see in 
all family relations the value and meaning involved 
rather than the immediate reaction. Another em- 
phasis of equal importance is that upon the tech- 


nique of solving family problems by a mutual pro 
cess. She counsels that it is far better to make de- 
cisions as group than as individuals. Decisions are 
to be made in either formal or informal interaction 
of all members of the family. That the reader may 
put the author’s suggestions into practice, there is 
provided a sort of procedure chart in connection 
with many of the chapters. Some may find the 
form of the procedures rather stiff, but all should 
find the suggestions worth while. 


There is one regrettable defect running through 
the whole book. Mrs. Wieman’s conception of re- 
ligion is vague and hardly within the Christian tra- 
dition. She defines God as, “the creativity of life 
which speaks to us through creative interaction.” In 
speaking of God in the family she says, “In so 
far as the family becomes a community of valu- 
ings through creative interaction among the mem- 
bers and with others, it has the way of God and 
can learn what that way requires.” She reveals 
her affinity to perfectionist liberalism by stating 
that, “Creative interaction released through Christ 
is love going forth with such freedom and power 
that it overcomes whatever hinders or opposes its 
own working—meanness, resistance, indifference, 
evil doing.” The reader may also regret that the 
book is pitched on a level of upper-middle class 
living. It assumes conditions that could hardly be 
found in a poor home. 

Obviously, Mrs. Weiman’s book is neither all 
bad nor all good. Since she is in possession of a 
keen understanding of what makes a successful 
marriage relationship, the book is an able, though 
limited excursion into that field. However, the 
book fails to center religion and the family in the 
Christian tradition. Religion is strictly a matter of 
man’s relationship to man; reference to that apart 
from man is never made. Christians still await a 
study of the family that stands between the cruel 
extremes of the old-fashioned orthodoxy and the 
insights of secular science. 
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Books Received 


In the Shadow of the Cross by Frederick K. 
Stamm. Macmillan, 1941, pp. 141. $1.50. 
A new and attractive volume of sermons by the 
author of “Good News For Bad Times.” 


Life Is What You Make It by Alfred G. Walton. 

Revell, 1942, pp. 160. $1.50. 

As the author affirms, “The purpose of this book 
is definite and practical. It has been written for 
the individual who is interested in getting ahead, 
who wants to achieve success, and who is anxious 
to give his personality its fullest expression.” Any 
reader interested in such aims will be well re- 
warded. 


THOMAS PENN, who with his 
brother Richard, were “true and 
absolute Proprietaries and Gov- 
ernors-in-Chief of the Province of 
Pennsylvania and Counties of 
New Castle, Kent and Sussex 
upon the Delaware” presented 
the Fund fifty pounds, because 
he was “not unmindful of the 
value of Presbyterians to the 
Province.” The Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund i in this 
same spirit of recognized service. 


‘ For more than 223 years 
the Fund has continued to serve ministers, 
their wives and theological students of all 


Protestant denominations. | 


For LIFE INSURANCE information write | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, D. D., PRESIDENT 


FOUNDED 1717 


The First Life Insurance Company in America=—The Oldest in the World 
1805-07 WALNUT STREET, RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILA., PA. 
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Let’s Talk It Over by Leonard P. Aries. Willet, 

Clark, 1941, pp. 85. $1.00. 

This is a manual for the study of better human 
relations and reflects the so-called Progressive 
method of education. It provides study helps, dis- 
cussion suggestions and annotated bibliographies 
for the group treatment of such questions as “Pre- 
judice and Understanding,” “Refugees.” 


This Christian Cause by Karl Barth. Macmillan, 

1942. $0.75. 

The American edition of Barth’s letters to the 
French and English Protestants. With an introduc- 
tion by John A. MacKay. This is required reading 
for all who would be aware of trends in theolog- 
ical thought. Discussed editorially in the last issue 
of the Union Review. 


Discovery by Robert M. Bartlett. Association Press, 

1941, pp. 160. $1.50. 

From the writings of various contemporary re- 
ligious and social leaders of the liberal school, the 
author has drawn excerpts that he believes will 
produce a personal faith and a program of action. 
There seems to be little recognition of the failure 
of these very men to provide young America with 
something by which to live. 


Christian Crisis by Michael De La Bedoyere. Mac- 
millan, 1942, pp. xiii plus 210. $1.75. 

Looking at the world and its need of a better 
political and economic order from the view of a 
Roman Catholic, the author proceeds to treat the 
world’s ills in a realistic and thoroughly orthodox 
manner, but makes the usual Catholic assumption 
that the acceptance of the Church’s views will 
fill the gap between present evil and future per- 
fection, Aside from this later aspect the book will 
be valuable for any deep thinking on the peace 
after the war. 


How fesus Dealt With Men by Raymond Calkins. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1942, pp. 214. $1.75. 
Proceeding upon the assumption that mental 

strains and disorders are on the increase in this 
contemporary world, the author, who was pastor 
of the First Congregational Church of Cambridge, 
considers the methods of Jesus in dealing with the 
mentally and morally sick. Anyone dealing with 
people should find the book helpful and abounding 
with suggestions for the limited scope of the non- 
professional psychiatry. 


Poems For Life compiled by Thomas C. Clark. 

Willet, Clark, 1941, pp. 370. $2.50. 

This companion volume to 1000 Quotable Poems 
aims to provide messages of faith and hope in 
this period of disillusionment. The author suc- 
ceeds in bringing to light many fine poems that 
have been buried in obscurity. His theological bias 
is revealed in the section devoted to “Poems of 
Peace and War.” 


Maker of Men by Sherwood Eddy. Harper, 1941, 
pp. 141. $1.50. 

From the starting point of the Life of Jesus, 
Sherwood Eddy proceeds to treat religious growth, 
prayer, service, the church and its sacraments, and 
immortality. The discussion aims to suggest a pro- 
gram for personal spiritual development. It would 
seem that he has achieved his end by a brave 
recognition of the forces of evil in the world. 


Experience and the Christian Faith by Howard B. 
Jefferson. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1942, pp. 230. 
$2.00. 

An able discussion of faith, experience and rev- 
elation in which they are united to form a system 
of Christian theology or religion. Standing be- 
tween the opposing forces of pragmatism, realism, 
and the return to supernaturalism, the author at- 
tempts to mediate a position that will satisfy the 
claims of Christian faith. Complete success is not 
the result but the book does offer means for fur- 
ther discussion. One hopes that the author will 
continue to think along these lines. 


The Missionary Message of the Bible by Julian P. 

Love. Macmillan, 1941, pp. 203. $2.00. 

The author seeks to back up the continuation 
of the mission enterprise by showing that it is 
grounded in the Scriptures. Whether he succeeds 
in accomplishing this will be debated. However, 
it is a thought provoking study and worth reading. 


On Guard. By Joseph R. Sizoo. Macmillan, 1941. 
$1.00. 

A practical manual of readings for each day of 
the calendar year. Designed for use by service men 
and their friends and relatives as a source of down- 
to-earth comment aiming to leave something en- 
during in the reader’s mind and heart. 


Who Is My Patient? Russell L. Dicks. Macmillan, 

1941, pp. 149, $1.50. 

A lively discussion of the task and opportunity 
of the nurse (and of all who have the occasion 
to perform the nurse’s function) by one who sees 
men from the perspective of Christian faith. The 
writer not only seems to know nursing from “the 
inside,” as it were, but he is most keenly aware 
of the religious and practical differences between 
Christian and non-Christian nursing. 


jacob. Irving Fineman. Random House, 1941, pp. 

295. $2.50. 

A fiction book that is avowedly a “self-portrait 
of Jacob,” but more often than not seems to the 
reader to be a process of forcing Jacob’s life to 
conform to Mr. Fineman’s. The reverse is also 
true. In spite of this fault, the author does suc- 
ceed in presenting the basic dilemma of man on 
this earth, not always arriving at judgments com- 
patible with the Christian view of things. Ob- 
viously, the author is an apostle of Freud. 
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A broad, timely, brilliantly-developed philosophy for 
today’s crisis 


Jaeques Maritain’s 
Ransoming the Time 


Ranging over a rich variety of topics, but concerned especially with 
today’s crucial issues — such warring ideas as ‘‘Human Equality”’ 
and ‘‘Anti-Christian Philosophy of Enslavement’’— here is a monu- 
mental new volume by the present-day philosopher who belongs ‘‘to 
that small company of great spirits in any age.’’— Reinhold Niebuhr. 


$3.00 
What We Can The Christian 
Believe Interpretation 
by Randolph Crump of Sex 
Miller by Otto A. Piper 


““His answers to the great questions of 
our time are not mere apologetic seda- 
tives, but presuppose a Christian 
world-view, into which he leads his 
readers.’’— Frederick C. Grant. $2.00 


* 
Newtopia: 
THE WORLD WE WANT 
by 
P. W. Wilson 
“To turn from listening to the radio 
and scanning the pages of the daily 
press to the pages of this book is like 
awakening from a nightmare to take 


a refreshing bath of sanity.’’— Henry 
Sloane Coffin. $2.00 


‘What a satisfaction it is to read a 
book, scholarly, open-minded, frank, 
which gives a true picture of the 
Christian attitude toward 

New York Herald Tribune. $2.00 


* 
A Creed for: 
Free Men 


A STUDY OF LOYALTIES 
by 

William Adams Brown 

A brave and invigorating philosophy 


of life: a bold and rin answer to 
the enge. ‘Clear, 
readable and persuasive.’ — Lewis 
Mumford. $2.50 


A Revolutionary Step in Religious Education 


FAITH AND NURTURE 
by H. Shelton Smith 


“If any one is qualified to write a critique of the religious education movement in 
Protestantism it is the author of this book. His book is a forthright challenge to 
liberal Christianity on the basis of its educational assumptions. It is so incisive, so 
well documented, that no liberal can possibly ignore it.’-— Christendom. $2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - NEW YORK 


The Keeper of the King’s Inn. Robert Harris 
Gearhart, Jr. Pub. by The United Lutheran 
Church in America, 1941, pp. 75. $.75. 

A Christmas fantasy, retelling the story of one 
who could watch and wait, and waiting, hold true 
with a faith that was strong in the pledge of The 
Psalmist, their king. The whole span of the Old 
Testament covered in the swift movement of a 
story which has for its climax the consummation 
of the hopes of the Old Testament itself, the 
coming of the Messiah. 


New Gateways to Creative Reading. Hornell Hart. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941, pp. 197. $1.75. 
Another of Professor Hart’s attempts to guide 

Christians to a fuller and richer life by making 

the most of all opportunities. The pastor and lay- 

man may both find helpful suggestions. 


Understanding Religion. Bernard Iddings Bell. 
Morehouse-Gorham Co. 1941. pp. 249. $1.90. 
The college student and the inquiring layman, 

as well as the teacher of youth, will find this hand- 
book of the Christian faith a useful and thought- 
provoking guide to growth in the knowledge and 
practice of Christianity. It treats the Christian 
religion in logical and orthodox style. 


The Catholic Revival in England by John J. O’- 
Connor. Macmillan, 1942, pp. 102. $1.00. 
This little volume is the third in the series of 

Christendom books and like its predecessors is in- 

tended to be a source of information for Catholic 

and Protestant alike. The years 1770 to 1892 with 
their great growth of Catholicism in England are 
the subject matter of the book. 


Medieval Humanism by Gerald G. Walsh. Mac- 
millan, 1942, pp. 103. $1.00. 

In the same series as the above book, this vol- 
ume deals with what the author feels a neglected 
phase of Medieval and church history, namely, the 
humanistic element. He concludes that Humanism 
can flourish only in a Christian (Catholic) en- 
vironment. 


Religion and the World of Tomorrow by Walter 
W. Van Kirk. Willet, Clark, 1941, pp. 150. 
$1.50. 

After discussing the political and economic bases 
for a lasting peace, Dr. Van Kirk vigorously as- 
serts that man must be reborn out his present 
secularism and paganism to trust in the God of 
faith and justice. There will be disagreement on 
both aspects of the book, but it is on the whole a 
great advance over the foggy thinking of yester- 
day’s liberals. 


Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures. Macmillan, 1941. pp. 957. $2.00. 
One might call this the biggest two dollars 

worth of book in many a publisher’s list. This ever 

useful book is now made available in a reprint 
edition with fairly good type and a binding not 
quite as good. 


The Lord’s Prayer by Ernest F. Tittle. Abingdon- 

Cokesbury, 1942, pp. 127. $1.00. 

A re-examination of the prayer of Jesus in the 
light of man’s present state. From this approach 
it seeks to find the ultimate Power and Reality of 
the world. 


Contributors 


Henry SLoaNne CorFin is president of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 

Rocer L. Suinn, former managing editor 
of The Union Review, waived his theo- 
logical exemption and is now a private 
in the army. 

Lynn Harotp Hovucu is dean of Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, New 
Jersey. 

WivuiaM A. Spurrier is a senior at Union 
and president of the student body. 

WALTER MarsHatt Horton holds the 
chair of systematic theology at the Ober- 
lin Graduate School of Theology, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

D. Evor Roserts is a middler at Union 
Theological Seminary. 
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THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Book Service 


this spring 


features 
Lenten materials 


including: 


Dr. Luccock's Lenten Reading List, 1942, an excellent, complete, and 
stimulating list of books for this season. 


Religious, general, devotional, inspirational books 
Beautiful folders for Lenten and Easter services 
Easter greeting cards, and new general greeting cards 


We also feature at this time, our special offer on the purchase of books 
looking toward a Minister's library. A special discount is granted. Library dis- 
count is granted on purchases for Church Libraries. Ask about our list of books 


for a Church Library. 


= 


SPRING STOCK REDUCTION SALE ON GENERAL BOOKS. 
SEND A GREETING TO A FRIEND—greeting cards a specialty. 


WHAT "EXTRA-CURRICULAR" BOOK DID YOU READ THIS 
WEEK? SEE OUR CIRCULATION LIBRARY. You may find an 


idea for a sermon. 


EXPLORE THE BOOK STORE. Typewriters are becoming scarce—do 
you need one? Seniors: ask about the Alumni Lending Library. 
When in need—ask us first! 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY BOOK SERVICE 
3041 Broadway, New York 
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The New Book by 
GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


Answering a long-felt need, this book will help many 
to find the lost word—“prayer.” Vividly, trenchantly 
Dr. Buttrick declares that human knowledge has 
reached an impasse, that man must once more make 
the creative venture of prayer without which the 
world is only nonsense. 


CONTENTS... 


Introductory. “This Great Roundabout, the 
World.” Jesus and Prayer. Prayer and the World. 
Some Defective Theories of Prayer. Jesus’ Assump- 
tions in Prayer. The Problem of Petitionary Prayer. 
Petitionary Prayer and Natural Law. The Problem of 
Intercessory Prayer. The Bounds and Boundlessness 
of Prayer. Prayer and Personality. Prayer and Our 
Wandering Attention. Prayer, Suggestion, and Faith. 
Prayer, Instinct, and Motive. Prayer, Memory, and 
the Subconscious. Prayer, Imagination, and Thought. 
Prayer and Conscience. Personality and Prayer’s 
Moods. Personality and Prayer’s Forms. Personality 
and Corporate Prayer. Way of Prayer. A Way of 
Private Prayer. A Way of Corporate Prayer. Prayer 
and the New World. JANUARY RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
SELECTION $2.75 


Experience and the Christian 


Faith © HOWARD B. JEFFERSON 


A strong and stimulating re-examination—in the light 
of recent tragedies in human history—of experience, 
faith, and the Christian revelation as parts of the 
total idea of God, the Kingdom of Heaven, and the 
good life for man and society. A revealing and pro- 
vocative search for the fundamental, constructive 
principle on which the Christian may build an ade- 
quate religious social philosophy. $2 


Contemporary Religious 
Thought ¢ THOMAS S. KEPLER, Editor 


s TY classic expressions of modern religious tem- 
per are gathered here, selected from a varied 
group of religious philosophers—and a few theologians 
—who have phrased with excellence their thinking on 
problems of spiritual import. Six areas of thought 
are explored: THE NATURE OF RELIGION, THE FINDING 
OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH, THE IDEA OF GOD, THE PROBLEM © 
OF EVIL, THE MEANING OF WORSHIP, and IMMORTALITY. 
This anthology offers an intellectual adventure to 
discuss perennial religious problems with the giant 
minds of today. $3.50 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


New Testament Studies 
¢ EDWIN PRINCE BOOTH, Editor 


This compendium performs a difficult task 
well. The common purpose of the essays is 
two-fold: to subject the New Testament to 
a rigorous examination and to clarify the 
person and work of Jesus. Elmer Archibald 
Leslie, Thomas S. Kepler, Clarence Tucker 
Craig, and Earl B. Marlatt are among the 
eleven contributors to this significant study. 


$2.50 


The Christian Criticism 
of Life © LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


“This book is important because it is typical 
of an epoch. Religion has laid itself open 
to grave criticism. Among the critics Dean 
Hough has his place. But the sword of 
criticism that he wields is double-edged. It 
strikes churches, but it does not spare so- 
ciety."—New York Times. $2.50 


A RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB SELECTION 


How Jesus Dealt With 
Men e RAYMOND CALKINS 


Clearly Dr. Calkins analyzes Jesus’ contacts 
with ten men and women during his earthly 
ministry and then shows how His methods 
are applicable to this modern day of ours. 
In the author’s vivid interpretations rich 
sermon values spring forth. The methods of 
Jesus are studied in detail. Two thousand 
years have failed to lessen their effective- 
ness, $1.75 


Conquest of Death 
e F. TOWNLEY LORD 


Dr. Lord skillfully discusses the whole 
question, What lies beyond the grave? 
The Expository Times comments: “It is a 
sound, frank, and intelligent guide. It would 
be difficult to find a better.” Here the 
scientific, the historical, and the Christian 
literature on the subject receive expert and 
detailed treatment. “He deals with every 
question about the future life that ever is 
asked.”—Methodist Recorder. 


At Your Own Bookstore 
THERE IS NO EXCISE TAX ON BOOKS! 
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